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Attention Stockmen 


LOL Oe 


I have for sale at reasonable rates, very fine, 
thorough-bred 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


Persons desirous of improving their stock at 
small cost, will do well to call on 
or address 


D. E. KEAFAUVER, 


Glendale Stock Farms, 


MIDDLETOWN, MD. 


I can furnish young stock, for breeding pur- 
poses, male and female, not related, 


DULY REGISTERED, 


This breed is acknowledged to be superior as 
beef cattle, because they mature early 
and fatten quickly. They are 
also very fair Milkers. 


D. E. KEFAUVER, 
MIDDLETOWN, FREDERICK CO., MD. 





A Friendly Cyclone! 
The Farmer's Hoye! 


SS 
- ——S————or_ — 


—— 


 ] offer to the farmers of Maryland and ad- 
joining States a practical, useful ivention 
known as the 


“Cyclone Air Attachment," 


Which can be attached to any ordinary Fan- 
ning Mill, which has a strong ‘blast. 
air grading machine and we claim to lift out 
defective grains and filth such as cockle, garlic, 
&c., thus presenting the farmer, for seed pur- 
poses or market, pure, heavy, strong-germed 
grains, This attachment is great on separating 
ripple from clover seed—a great consideration 


ae rf 

also place an INDICATOR on each Fan 
which shows precisely, the blast required for 
the different separations desired. 

I propose to do this work in the farmer's 
barn for #%5.00, the farmer to furnish the 
material which will cost about 50 cents. I 
guarantee full satisfaction or no pay. 


Call on or address 


J. 8. CONSTANT, Patentee, 


MIDDLETOWN, FREDERICK CO., MD. 


This is an | 
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S SHDLERS))) $53.40"): LDLLELE 


OUNDED IN 1864 by the yocsent executive—27 YEARS of: continuous and successful manage- 
ment—lIncreased annual attendance—Now occu “ four buildin Stands anrivaled in 
acilities for educating YOUNG MEN AND WO for success in life. In deciding upon a 
school for their children, PARENTS should send ‘aon to THE BEST, because it pays. It 
CHE require the expenditure of a few dollars more at first, but it will prove the cheapest in the end. 
P tuition is very dear, because it means cheap teachers, cheap surroundings, inferior facil- 
CHE and offers NO ite MICH for securin: ONS for its pupils and graduates. 
This Institution, owing to its IGH standard ot excellence bas p aced in desirable positions more 
young men and women from Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, than 
all similar institutions combine Catalogue and particulars mailed on application. 


Address, W. H. SADLER, President, and Founder; or F. A. SADLER, Secretary, 
BUSINESS COLLECE, 6,8, 10 & i2N.Charles St.. BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO., 


*Lumber, Doors, Sash, Bricks, &c.#* 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


414 Light Street Wharf, BALTIMORE. 





For Over Thirty Years 


we have always had_ very pleasant dealings together, the 

public and myself, and I again. have the pleasure of 

Fin 'S to them my Annual Vegetable and 

lower Seed Catalogue. It contains the usual 

immense variety of seed, with such new kinds added 

as have proved to be real acquisitions. Raising many 

of these varieties myself, on my four seed farms, 

and testing others, | am able to warrant their fresh- 

ness and purity, under such reasonable conditions as arecon- 

tained in my Catalogue. Having been their orenal 5 intro- 

ducer, I am peadquasters for choice Cory Corn, Miller Melon 

Warren Beet, iy aay & pata eep B ad All ~ ree and 
arren Cabb: tc te. C. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & MEartlohond, Macs. 





/ MORGAN ier-ow 


WN Best all around Fall | a gd i. t. 
for Fall plowed lan tubble ne- 

NO EQUAL yards and Peach Orchards, Leaves no 

42 furrow or ridge. Angle of teeth adjustable. Send 

for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 


'D.S.MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
CLAIRMOUNT AND FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 


310 ACRES. ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 


Peach budded on natural Tennessee Seedlings only. Large stock of Apple, Peach, wr. Cherry, 
Plum and all other varieties of fruit trees, Blackberries, Raspberries, Goose rries, Currants, 
Asparagus Koots, Osage Orange and Evergreen Hedge Plants, Shade Trees and Evergreens of every 
variety. New and lately imported Flowering Shrubs, very handsome. Send for our Catalogue. 


WM. 
Mp. 








CORSE & SONS, 


P. O. Box 405, BALTIMORE, Oftice, 200 North Calvert Street, near Lexington. 





COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR ANIONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST — 


Because the PROOESS EX! ‘£LS the 
animal heat MEDEA TELY. und PRE-. 

man VENTS the ate 4 of BA ‘FERI? | 
thus producing the PUREST |“LAVOK, 

! and a for = great numb rot Medal. 


awarded 
"GOLD MEDALS 
and Silver “iedals and Firs i 
Hlustraved catalorne tree. VERMONT Fal FARM MACHINE CO. teL0Ws Fa FALLS,VT, 


G@VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS o_ FaLLs vt. 





Tustrated catalogue free. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in Churns, Butter Workers, Butter 

Printers and Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream Vats, Engines, 
‘ Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery supplies. 
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ment in THE AMERICAN FarRMER. This is 
litttle trouble and costs nothing, but it helps 
us and is information wanted by the adver- 
tiser. 
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Old '91, your’e with the dead ! 

Your deeds are now upon your head! 
Farmers bless you, they have reason, 
You gave great crops in due season ; 
You gave our land no war, no strife, 
But you took off much noble life; 
You entered homes of high estate, 
You took some small, but many great. 
Blame you? No, it was God's decree, 
He claims his own whoe’er they be. 
I’m ’92, old year, good bye, 

A twelve-month more, I, too, must die. 


a 


OLDEST AND BEST. 





“Ah, happy ewain ! ah race beloved of 
ven ! 

If known thy bliss, how great the blessing 
given.” 


History informs us that the 
Chaldeans inhabited the native 
country of agriculture and at- 
tained to great perfection in this 
valuable art. The Egyptians, less- 
assiduous, however, réally re- 
= ed it.as a special blessing from 


. Persians accepted it as - 


a at precept of their religion. 
heathen nations also held it 
up as the first and best of bless- 


ings. These are the few of the 
many striking instances of its an- 
cient, exalted dignity. In the 
darker ages which obscured the 


human mind, agriculture de- 
scended in the scale of importance 
with the other arts, but as soon as 
reason began to dawn, dispelling 
the black clouds of ignorance, we 
find our genius of agriculture 
looming up as a sun and scattering 
her rays of hope and plenty abroad, 
for the benefit of the many. She 
has flourished in all ages of human 
civilization and only in the de- 
based and barbarous mind, has her 
great beneficence been obscured. 

When sloth and _ ignorance 
guided the plow, agrieulture, re- 
proach and ignominy became syn- 
onyms and “‘Do as daddy did,’’ was 
the only principle of action, the 
physical and moral necessity of 
improvement failed to enter the 
mind of the despised farmer, who 


was regarded only as a fit compan- . 


ion for the beast that was made to 
draw his plow. Ah! those were 
dark days indeed, for the tiller, 
and may they never return. 

The farmer now, since action 
and reason have made a common 
cause, is on top, so to speak,—his 
art is now founded in science,—he 
is invited into the sanctums of 
eter many and they feel to do him 

onor. ; 

We notice that in the early ages, 
agriculture was the parent of 
traffic, for riches then consisted 
mostly in live stock and .tillage, 
which are yet essential to promote 
trade of a general character among 
all classes, but we think more par- 
ticularly so to such nations as are 
great in cattle, corn and fruits. 

The labor of the farmer, in the 
present age, employs the manufac- 
turer and supports the whole com- 
munity of man. It sets the mas- 
sive engine of commerce in motion, 
for who would undertake to spread 
the sail without the aid of the 
plow? 

It is possible to exhaust our 
mines of the precious metals, also 
possible to lose the specie we have 
coined, all embellishments of our 

lendor - could - be dissipated, 

trangers: might even refuse to 
trade with us, still the ‘‘Oldest and 
Best” is with us and “for. us and 
who can be against us.” The 


fertility of the earth ever 


offers abundance to an. indus- - 


trious people. .We see there- 
fore some of the reasons that 
prompted the ancients to so highly 
esteem agriculture, and our duty 
and interest call upon us to main- 
tain its dignity by educating our 
children of the plow as well as 
those of the pen. 

The chantings of Hesiod 
and Virgil in_ praise’ of 
agriculture should be sung to our 
children and the many vices of our 
populous cities clearly pointed out 
to every young man who is able to 
be a farmer, but who is pining for 
for urban society. 

The honest industrious farmer 
lives in a manner which inclines 
him to justice, sobriety, sincerity 
and other virtues which dignify 
human nature. Not so the city 
man, be he merchant, doctor, law- 
yer or private citizen, he is con- 
tinually surrounded by an atmos- 
phere, poisoned by the worst vices, 
some perhaps .that the plow-boy 
will never know. 

The intelligent farmer will be 
found teaching his boys that agri- 
culture is a pursuit of such worth 
and honor that without the indus- 
try of the farmer, riches would be 
worse than a burden to the great 
and honest labor would starve the 
poor. 

Let us teach our youth that 
whenever the ancient Romans 
were in extreme distress, they al- 
ways sought the rural plow. Also 
that when grand old Cincinnatus 
sought the second time in his life, 
to become a noble man, he retired 
to the country and was happy in 
his nobility. 


(ee 


AGRICULTURE. 





Study is essential to the highest 
success of agriculture, and farm- 
ing ought to rank among the 
learned professions as a field of 
intellectual labor and enjoyment. 

It is po pencneiy: aye 0 to the 
wants of man. e general laws 
of vegetable growth are so simple 
that they can:be understood by 
men in a low state of civilization, 
when the wants are few ; and they 
are also so complicated and nicely 
balanced in their higher relations 
that they require all the study, 
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wisdom and skill of the highest 
civilized society, that the fruits of 
the earth may satisfy, in their 
quantity and quality, the demands 
of such a state of society. 

We find, then, in the very begin- 
ning, plants adapted to man as an 
intellectual and physical being. By 
their unlimited power of improve- 
ment they are fitted to call out 
forever, his mental activity, and 
by this very power of improvement 
they are fitted to gratify his in- 
creasing desires, as he advances in 
civilization. 


ee () 


UNCLE SAM’S TWINS. 


The Siamese twins, Chang and 
Eng, were not more closely nor 
firmly bound together than should 
be Agriculture and Manufactures. 
Their interests, in our country 
especially, are so intimately re- 
lated, that if they go not hand in 
hand, cordially co-operating, no 
great measure of success can come 
to either. They are dependent upon 
each other and if they fail to make 
good use of their twin-ship, now 
in this age of thought and progress, 
‘‘many and sharp will be their ills.”’ 
Without doubt the farmer feeds 
all civilized mankind and feeds 
them lavishly, but the manufac- 
turer protects the tiller against 
heat, cold and shame by giving 
him his raiment. He also gives 
him many labor-saving machines, 
without which, his cultivated acres 
would be of the pioneer number, 
far back in ages past, with little 
prospect or hope of adequate com- 
pensation. 

These twin industries cannot be 
well seperated, as proof, we notice 
how one crop failure paralyzes all 
other industries of the country, 
and the manufacturing industry 
most of all. Business failures in- 
crease and thousands of bread- 
winners are turned from the var- 
ious shops and factories, without 
money enough, in many cases, to 
a the common necessaries of 
ife. 

We can readily see that every 
industry, business and profession 
is vitally interested in the farmer’s 
success. 

Then let us lend our aid without 
stint and give encouragement to 
him who gives us our bread. But 
the farmer looks to the town and 
city for markets for hiscrops. The 
urban population buys his raw 
material and makes it ready for 
use. No antagonism can or will 
exist between these two great in- 
dustries, Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, if intelligence be allowed 
to hold the reins. 





Their interests are mutual, and 
if they conclude to march under a 
united banner, well considering 
the welfare of each other, the in- 
dustrial world will proclaim them 
twins indeed. 


———- 0 — 


OUR ENEMY. 


In our day we are confronted 
with the word ‘‘Monopoly”’ ‘in 
nearly every avocation or walk of 
life. The big speculator gets the 
‘‘corner’’ on the largest scale and 
comes out with the biggest pile. 
He gets the most curses, for all the 
small operators are against him, 
but like the huge mastiff, he only 
snarls and the little curs scamper. 
It does seem to us that this gam- 
bling could be at least reduced to 
a minimum, if not altogether dissi- 
pated, ifthe honest -yeomanry of 
this country would so elect. We 
claim that we are working to that 
end by our associations of differ- 
ent kinds. We meetand organize, 
discuss and plan, we plead and 
petition, and yet we have very un- 
satisfactory results. Let us see 
what is wrong. Let us ask oursel- 
ves if we have divested our bos- 
oms of selfishness, if we have been 
charitable enough to stick to our 
first profession, that of working to 
secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Or have we not 
rather fallen in with Puritanical 
notions. ‘‘Weandourselvesonly.”’ 

That move in the North West in 
regard to wheat, a short time ago 
does not give to the candid mind 
the idea, that Charity was the 
chief virtue which shone at that 
time, nay self was the guiding star 
on that occasion and reform was 
stayed. 

But we seea light beyond and 

reat reforms are not born in a 

ay. The various organizations in 
the different-sections of the coun- 
try have a common interest, then 
why so many methods? we ask. 
We must come together, consult 
each other, determine among our- 
selves what is best to do and how 
to doit. We must avoidextremes, 
be liberal and honest with each 
other, must diligently search for 
the ‘‘Golden Mean,’’ and if we do 
this with full purpose of heart, we 
will find ourselves standing upon 
a common platform broad and 
liberal enough to meet the appro- 
bation of the honest tiller of every 
section of this broad and beautiful 
land of ours. 

But we must watch ourselves, so 
that our selfishness does not lead 
us away from duty. In our de- 
mands we must ask with the view 
that all sorts and classes need con 


sideration as. well. We must em- 
ploy no underhanded or evasive 
methods, but we must fearlessly 
fall into line and battle against 
grasping monopolies of whatever 
kind as though the enemy could 
send but harmless pellets into our . 
ranks. Fair, honest trade of all 
kinds must be respected and fos- 
tered, but monopolies of the blood- 
sucking type, should be put down, 
and if the farmers of the whole 
country do their part or in other 
words if they are prudent and 
make use of the power that they 
unitedly possess, the victory is 
won, and the dawn of the good day 
is upon us. 
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NOTES OF INTEREST. 


If you take a small quantity of 
earth from different parts of your 
field, mix well together and weigh 
the mixture; put them in an oven 
heated as for bread; after it is. 
thoroughly dried, weigh again; 
the loss in weight will show the 
absorbent power of the earth. 
Now if the loss is 4 or thereabouts, 
this power is great and shows that 
your field is rich in animal or veg- 
etable matter. Butif only about 
1-20th is lost by the above process, 
your soil is deficient in animal or 
vegetable matter and is conse- 
quently poor. Try it for proof. 


It has been truly said that ina 
crowd of ten men, you will find 
nine who have mistaken their call- 
ing. Heaven born orators are 
carrying hods, athletes are preach- 
ing the gospel, brilliant writers are 
shoeing horses. There are law- 
yers who ought to be driving mules,. 
and mule drivers who ought to be 
practicing law, many surgeons 
ought to be sawing wood, and 
wood choppers we have who ought 
to be surgeons. There are men 
in prison who ought to be in high 
positions, and many high officials 
who ought to be in prison. 


If farmers would prepare sinks 
or barrels and save all the soap- 
suds that is usually thrown away, 
and apply it to the early truck 
patches, we know they could have 
more money. Try it one season. 
The result will astonish you. 
Leave it stand a few days before 
applying. 

Sheep should not be allowed in 
cherry or peach orchards where. 
they can get the roots, sprouts or 
leaves. These leaves contain suf- 
ficient prussic acid to kill them, if 
they eat such stuff, which they 
will be almost sure to do. 
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For the American Farmer. 


CLOVER. 





By X., MARYLAND. 





It is one thing to grow heavy 
crops of clover, but a very much 
harder one to cure and preserve it, 
so that it may become first class 
hay. Many persons suppose that 
its value depends entirely on the 
amount of rain which may fall on 
it while undergoing the curing 
process in the fields, but recent ex- 
periments prove that temperature 
has a most important influence 
also. In the November number of 
the Eaperiment Station Record, 
where an experiment with clover 
exposed 18 days on which rain fell 
one 9th of an inch, in 1891, in cocks 
and swaths, gave the following 
result : 


In In 

Cocks. Swaths. 

Loss of total dry mat- Per cent. Per cent. 
WE sccdienintinssshscoeeses 18.3 29.4 
Loss of crude fat........ 31.0 41.0 
Loss of crude protein.. 29.0 24.8 
Loss of digestible “ 19.8 38.8 

Loss of non-albumoid 

protein (amides)...... 9.6 12.2 


These losses were sustained when 
the thermometer marked 68° F. and 


when compared with the seasons . 


1883 and 1884, when it was 62° and 
60° respectively, showed that the 
number of rainy days and of rain- 
fall did not account for the loss. 

Another point seems to be made. 
Put the grass in as large parcels as 
possible. A successful hay raiser 
here packs his clover in a house 
the same day he cuts it as tight as 
possible and rarely fails to have 
good hay. 


—— 


COTTONSEED COMPOSTS. 





Our Southern friends have the 
advantage of us not only so far as 
climatic conditions are concerned, 
but also in the way of access to 
plant foods, writes T. Greiner in 
the Practical Farmer. Frequently 
they can get cottonseed hull ashes, 
castor pomace, tobacco refuse, 
phosphates, wood ashes and simi- 
lar manurial substances at almost 
nominal prices. Yet only too often 
these splendid opportunities are 
not appreciated as they deserve. 

Cottonseed is perhaps the cheap- 
est source of nitrogen and potash 
available to the farmers -in great 
sections of the South. F. F. Rock- 
well, of Leonard, Texas, is com- 
posting cottonseed, ashes and barn- 
yard manure, equal parts of each, 


with the intention of using the re- 
sulting mixture as a fertilizer for 
cotton and corn. What he desires 
to know is the best way of apply- 
ing it to the crops named on good, 
strong black soil. 

I am not informed about the ac- 
tual composition -of the ashes 
which our Southern friend uses; 
but if it isa fair average of un- 
leached wood ashes, the compost 
will analyze about as follows, viz: 
2.33 per cent. nitrogen. 1.5 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, and 2.5 per 
cent. potash. We may well sup- 
pose that his soil, for the crops 
named, is in need of phosphoric 


acid as much as of the other two, © 


if not more; consequently the mix- 
ture is deficient in this element, 
and to make it more evenly bal- 
anced, we would do well to add 
500 pounds of dissolved bone, or 
other superphosphate, thus mak- 
ing a mixture that would analyze 
about 2 to 23 per cent. nitrogen, 5 
per cent. phosphoric acid, and a 
little over 2 per cent. potash. 

There is still another question 
that comes up for consideration. 
Will the wood ashes not drive 
some of the nitrogen (in ammonia) 
off? Perhaps it would be safer to 
keep the ashes away from the 
mixture, and apply by themselves, 
reserving them for old fields or 
sandy pine lands, for orchards, 
wheat fields, etc. 

Professor Dabney, of the South 
Carolina experiment station, some 
time ago gave the following for- 
mula for a cotton and corn manure, 
viz: 800 pounds stable manure, 750 
pounds cottonseed and 450 pounds 
dissolved bone. This gives a ton 
of fertilizer that analyses about 
3 per cent. nitrogen, 5 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, and 1 per cent. 
potash. To make the mixture, 
spread upon a covered floor a few 
inches of barn-yard manure, upon 
it two inches of bone, and next 
four inches of cottonseed. Moisten 
the whole mass well with water, 
or better with urine; next put 
another layer of barn-yard manure, 
then bone, then cottonseed, and 
continue until all the material is 
used. Now cover the whole with 
dry earth, and leave to ferment. 
Before using the compost should 
be forked or shoveled over, and 
thoroughly mixed. This fertilizer 
is not well supplied with potash. 
While all right for strong soil, 
which is not deficient in potash, it 
should have that element re-en- 
forced when to be used on well- 
worn sandy lands that supposedly 
have very little potash. Here 
ashes may be applied, or a few 
hundred pounds of muriate of 


potash may be added to the com- 
post heap. 

From 300 to 50C younds of the 
mixture, according to strength of 
soil, will be a good dressing for an 
acre of cotton. Put part in the 
furrow, reserving about 150 pounds 
to be put with the seed. For corn 
apply about a pint of the mixture 
to the hill. If the land is poor, 
apply also a good dressing broad- 
cast. 

Another good formula given by 
the same authority (Professor 
Dabney) is as follows, viz: 600 
pounds of dry muck or peat, 600 
pounds of cottonseed, 600 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 100 pounds 
each of muriate of potash and 
sulphate of ammonia. Three hun- 
dred pounds of this will do for an 
acre of wheat, rye or oats, to be 
harrowed in with the grain. This 
formula makes a rich, well-bal- 
anced fertilizer, analyzing ap- 
proximately 4 per cent. nitrogen, 
6 per cent. phosphoric acid and 3 
per cent. of potash. 


-——- ()--— 


INSTRUCTIVE FACTS ABOUT CORN. 





There are differences between 
yellow and white corn, independ- 
ent of the color. The former con- 
tains more starch and will make 
more whiskey, and is preferred for 
animal food where fattening is the 
object in view. The latter has 
more gluten and oil, and is almost 
universally preferred for bread. 
As food for horses, where nerve 
and bone nutriment are more de- 
sired than fat, white corn has the 
preference. White corn is consid- 
ered as coming nearer to oats than 
yellow corn, and is therefore better 
food for working animals. So far 
as the results of analysis are known 
white corn has about 1 per cent. 
more of the muscie-forming ele- 
ments than yellow corn, but the 
relative value of the two varieties 
in this respect has not been very 
accurately determined. 

The corn plant is one of the most 
widely distributed, but every sec- 
tion has a type best suited to its 
soil and latitude; therefore the in- 
terchange of seed northern and 
southern grown is not a safe prac- 
tice if the distance to the north or 
south is along one. From east to 
west the transfers may be longer. 
Corn planted in the north from a 
southern seed grown in longer sea- 
sons is almost certain-to be caught 
by frost. The plant, however, has 
the faculty of becoming acclimated 
and under a few years of cultiva- 
tion of adapting its growth and 
period of ripening to the seasons 
of the sections to which it is grown. 
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MARYLAND’S CLIMATE. 


BY X., MARYLAND. 


In various sections of the country investigations are in progress as to the soils and climates of them. In 
this State for years little attention has been paid to the climate of the State outside of a few points around Bal- 


timore, one in Harford and one in Allegany. 
save in the ‘‘Monthly Weather Review’ 
Signal Service had not a single observer from Harford down to the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 
those of the Western Shore of the State know very little about the climate of the Eastern Shore. 


; 


These, until very recently, had no access to the general public 
which reached the observers alone. 


Three and a half years ago the 
As a result 
With a view 


of presenting the readers of THE FARMER with an idea of what it is in Southeastern Maryland, the following 
table exhibiting that of the Northeastern section of Wicomico for 1891, is respectfully submitted : 


Mean 
pressure 
corrected for 
temperature 

only. Mean. 


MONTH, 


September 
October 
November] 
December 


Averages 


BROOM CORN. 


Broom-corn tops are imported 
for manufacturing into brooms, 
whisks, &c. Every bit of the 
broom corn needed could easily be 
raised in thiscountry. Broom corn 
‘alls for more labor than Indian 
corn. The land should be plowed 
and thoroughly harrowed and 
marked off as for a crop of ordi- 
nary corn, If the land is lightand 
rich and previous tillage has gotten 
rid of the weeds, the broom corn 
seed may be sown in drills. Only 
good, heavy seed should be used, 
such as will sink in water. Allu- 
vial lands are best for raising 
broom corn, though any soil that 
will grow a good crop of Indian 
corn will also produce a paying 
crop of broom corn. Any extra 
attention or manuring gives an in- 
creased growth. Weeds should 
never be allowed a chance to get a 
start, for broom corn must have 
clean culture. Besides the culti- 
rator, shovel plows and other im- 
plements of horse power, the hand 
hoe is used in sections when broom 
corn is made a specialty, notably 
in the Shaker settlements in New 
York State. As soon as the corn 
is about a foot high it is thinned so 


as to leave four, six or eight stalks. 


in a hill, or if it is planted in drills, 
thinned according to. the strength 
of the soil. In both cases judg- 
ment must be used as to the num- 
ber of stalks to be left. Plant after 
all danger of frost is over. Har- 
vest before the seed becomes fully 
mature and yet not too green. If 
the right time is selected it results 
in securing heads that are bright 
and medium green in color after 


TEMPERATURE. 


Total 
precipitation 
(rain and 
melted snow), 
inches. 


Total WIND. 
snowfall, —_— — 
inches. Prevailing 


5.11 inches 3 traces 
0 

4 inches 
0 

1 trace 


3% 
1 trace 
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4.68 inches 


being cured, besides making 

more wiry and consequently more 
durable material. A very good 
time to secure the heads at their 
best is just after the blossoms com- 
mence to fall. The usual method 
is to bend the stalks two or three 
feet from the top so the heads can 
hang down for two or three days. 
This will allow them a little chance 
to dry and keeps the brush in nice 
shape when it is harvested: Cut 
about a foot below the brush, lay 
in piles and take to the scraper. 
There are various kinds of ma- 
chines used to scrape the seed from 
the brush without injury. .There 
are power machines that will re- 
move the seed from three acres of 
brush in a single day or less. The 
stalks have no great value for 
stock, and.the best use, probably, 
would be to run them through a 
cutter, cut fine and use as absorb- 
ent material in the barn yards. 
The practice of the Shakers is to 
break them down with a heavy 
drag in the spring and carefully 
plow them under, and then go over 
the ground with a heavy roller, 
which process completes the prep- 
aration for planting again. Broom 
corn was planted by the United 
Society of Shakers in Watervliet, 
N. Y., as early as 1791.— Balto. Sun. 

Ro! 
DEPTH OF UNDERDRAINS. 


The almost universal mistake of 
beginners in underdraining is to 


make drains too shallow. It is 
harder digging after the spade 
goes below the usual depth of the 
plow. This is also usually the 
depth to which vegetable matter 
in any amount extends and. to 


Maximum ve- 
direction. locity of force 


Lowest 
temperature 
of month. 


Average Highest 
temperature 


Range. 
of month. 


Humidity. 





76.9 per ct. 63° 
83.2 74 
$4.1 65 
68.9 3 | 
74.9 86 
76.7 91 
ST 
90 
88 
83.5 
69 
68 


78.6 per ct. 78.7 
which Winter frost penetrates 
If the land is heavy it may well 
seem that surface water will not 
sink down to reach the tile if 
buried to a great depth. This isa 
mistake. Impervious as-the sub- 
soil seems, it is filled with cavi- 
ties, where possibly ancient tree 
roots have decayed, and which 
carry the water down to the still 
larger conduits that are the 
sources of springs. We have often 
come to such when digging deep 
drains, while at a depth of two or 
23 feet little water will run intoa 
tile save that which soaks directly 
into it from the surface. 

Deep draining has thus the effect 
of reaching a much wider surface 
and making fewer drains necessary. 
As surplus water is removed to a 
lower depth, frost goes deeper, ex- 
panding the soil and allowing roots 
of plants to go lower down in 
search of food. This greatly in- 
creases the capacity of the soil for 
holding water without being satu- 
rated with it, as it may soon be- 
come where water is stagnant. H 
may seem like a contradiction in 
terms to argue that draining soil 
helps it to remain moist fo a 
greater depth, and for a longer 
time. Yet this is doubtless the 
fact. Let a bog that is protected 
from deep freezing by water in 
Winter become dry in Summer, 


_ and its compact subsoil will not 


be then nearly as moist asis the 
soil over a drain that has_ been in 
operation sevéral years. The soil 
has deepened, not merely by- ex- 
pansion of repeated freezing and 
thawing, but also by being pene- 
trated with roots of crops that have 
penetrated it for the moisture and 
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reason that drains instead of de- 
teriorating grow more effective as 
years go by. This is especially 
true of deep drains. The surplus 
water comes to them from a 
larger surface area. But it comes 
so gradually that the deeper drain 
is less liable to be flooded with 
water or choked by sediment than 
one that has been made only two 
feet or so below thesurface. The 
‘deep drain runs much later in the 


season, but without being flooded 


at any time. 

In our first experience with un- 
derdraining it was not thought im- 
portant to putthe stone or tile 
deeply. But we soon learned that 
the shallow drains were unreliable 
after a few years. In the loose 
soil above the tile frost penetrates 
in Winter down to the under- 
ground conduit. It did not break 
the tile, but by freezing the earth 
above the joints it made a finely 
pulverized loam that was washed 
into the tiles or. stone water-ways 
when Spring rains came. In two 
or three years we learned that no 
drain was wholly reliable that was 
not fully three feet deep. Wher- 
ever the outlet allowed it we aimed 
to make them that depth. A few 
we dug four feet deep, and thus 
tapped many springs that the 
three-foot depth would not reach. 
Where land is to be planted to or- 
chard four-foot drains are always 
best. Possibly these will be 
reached by tree roots in time, but 
it will be after the soil is so filled 
with tree roots that the drains if 
open would carry little away. 
The same is true of other crops, 
especially if clover is frequently 
sown. The soil becomes so filled 
with clover roots that in our cli- 
mate it will hold most seasons of 
the year all the water that falls 
on it. Yet wet land, unless 
drained, cannot be made to grow 
clover to produce such a _ result.— 
American Cultivator. 





—--— 


SELECTING A FARM. 





The advance in the prices of all 
farm products has already had its 
effect upon the value of land. Many 
persons with but little experience 
and none at all in making money 
out of land, will be induced to buy 
and go into farming the coming 
year. Farming isa pleasant and 
profitable business to those that 
know it, but a very expensive one 
to those who do not understand it. 

In buying a farm, if possible 
buy for cash, and have some money 
over to purchase stock, tools, &c., 
and to pay current expenses for a 





year or more. Always remember 
one can spend a lot of money in 
building and repairs upon a farm 
in a short time, and with very little 
money in return for the invest- 
ment. 

In buying a home, try first of all 
to get into a healthy neighborhood, 
with good water, the house situ- 
ated upon a hill, rather than in a 
valley. Selecta thrifty settlement 
and one that is temperate, with 
good churches and schools. A 
small number of acres upon a solid 
stone road, near a good market, is 
worth many times more than twice 
the quantity of land upon a dirt 
road that is almost impassable dur- 
ing the winter and spring. 

Upon a stone road, two horses 
will jog along comfortably with 
the same load that will require four 
upon abadone. A limestone farm 
is the most fertile, as clover grows 
naturally upon it, and will keep up 
its fertility along with an occa- 
sional dressing of lime. A clay 


loam is next in value, and if well - 


manured and cultivated when the 
soil crumbles, will stand drouth 
much better and produce enormous 
crops. A sandy or isinglass soil 
is valuable for trucking, being easy 
to work, requiring less labor for 
man or horse, and the’crops matur- 
ing quickly. Such asoil, however, 
is hard to keep in condition, and 
requires a large annual outlay for 
manures. 

Avoid a low, wet soil, unless you 
are in the dairy business, and then 
you don’t want too much of it. 
Thin scrub-oak land, abounding in 
‘nigger head’’ stones, is to be 
avoided if the money for the fam- 
ily support is to come from the soil. 

In selecting a farm, it is the part 
of wisdom to get the advicé of some 
good farmer.of your acquaintance 
as to its agricultural worth; and 
always remember that it is much 
easier to buy than it is to sell. 





O 
CARING FOR MANURE. 








Manure may be spoiled by 
either of two extremes—by being 
kept too wet or too dry. By the 
former it will burn, or fire fang, 
thus losing a large portion of its 
nitrogen; and by being kept too 
wet it will leach out, thus losing 
all elements of plant food. It is 
best (when not applied directty to 
the land) to keep it. just moist 
enough to keep down the heat. 
One or two buckets of water 
thrown upon the pile each morn- 
ing will accomplish this. ; 

—— 0 -———- 

THE drains are good manure for 

corn. . 


For the American Farmer. 


THERMOMETER TEACHINGS. 





BY X, MD. 

It is a hopeful sign tnat not only 
is the thermometer noticed but 
studied in numberless points that 
had hitherto escaped notice, thus 
it takes the place of the barometer 
somewnat in its weather indica- 
tions even the dry bulb alone. 

Prof. Russel of the Signal Ser- 
vice office in a discussion of the 
cold wave problem and how to 
fortell them brings this value out 
clearly, and in doing so emphasizes 
the absolute necessity of eacn and 
every man keeping a record of its 
readings for no two places, how- 
ever close together, have precisely 
the same. 

Outside of a very wet or dry crop 
season the advent of frost is most 
to be dreaded for in numberless 
instances, its damages to the 
growing crops are irreparable un- 
less timely precautions are taken 
to ward them off. The Signal Ser- 
vice may be depended on in a gen- 
eral way to give these, but daily 
papers, owing to distance from 
post office, are not available, nor 
are whistle signals, a far better 
way of extending their warnings 
than flags, as yet in general use 
as from the multitude of milk 
manufactories of every kind they 
should be. 

Prof. Russell has shown that 95 
per cent. of the cold waves that 
occurred between 1880 and 1889, 
the temperature of the preceding 
day at 7 a.m. was near the greatest 
that has been known for that place. 
Thus the cold wave of 1890, March 
16, was preceded on the 12th by a 
7 a. m. temperature of 54.8°, fol- 
lowed by one of 47.8° on the 14th, 
36.4° on 15th, and 24° on the 16th. 
Average at 7 a. m. for 24 years of 
42.4° As will be seen by the above 
the lowest temperature was not 
reached until 4 days after the ab- 
normally high. An examination 
shows that these lows rarely occur 
here until the second day after the 
abnormally high ones, and that 
they seldom or never occur when 
the average A. M. is above 50°. 

The change of temperature to be 
considered a cold wave ought to 
exceed the daily change of temper- 
ature. 

Crops are said to be fruitful, or 
the reverse, as the range of tem- 
perature is greater or less. In this 


State the greatest range is in May 
and the least in July and August, 
taking 1889 as the year for data; 
hence it must be considered the 
critical one, especially for frosts 
that usually fall in the first half of 
the month. 
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FORETHOUGHT VS. INCONVENIENCE. 


The wonderful amount of incon- 
venience some farmers put up with 
is, to a man with a practical turn 
of mind, a source of astonishment. 
There are on many farms labors 
daily performed which, with a lit- 
tle thought, could be much lessened. 
There is with the average farmer 
a disposition to take things as they 
find them and always keep them 
so. Farmers do not appear to 
even stop to contemplate whether 
they could improve on a method 
they are following or not. It is 
this class of farmers, though, that 
are so often heard to declare farm- 
ing does not pay. A farmer kept 
a number of milch cows in winter. 
His barn was made in such a man- 
ner that the hay and fodder which 
was kept in the mow had to be 
pitched first down on the barn 
floor, then down the stairs to the 
passage-way in front of the cattle 
stalls, and then again pitched into 
the racks. Besides the amount of 
labor such an unhandy method in- 
volved it occupied considerable 
time. It was hinted that the barn 
was not as handy as it might be. 
‘‘No,’’ answered this patient farm- 
er with sixteen years’ experience, 
“IT s’pose a handier barn might be 
made than this one.’”’ ‘‘Why 
don’t you cut an opening in the 
floor of the mow and one to cor- 
respond to it on the barn floor, 
box in a shute of planed boards, 
and then you could with one 
handling place the hay and fodder 
in the cow stable, and also save at 
least twenty minutes time each 
day.’”’ ‘‘Never thought of that, 
but I’ll do it before the hay goes in 
the mow this summer.’’ And he 
did. 
lost at least twenty minutes every 
day for five months in each year, 
for sixteen years, to say nothing 
of the extra labor the little im- 
provement would have also saved 
him. Then there are farmers who 
have a natural genius for making 
everything around their farms and 
buildings noticeably handy. Such 
are thinking farmers. They read, 
and have a pride in keeping to the 
front. -They have not settled 
down with the belief that they 
already know all there is worth 
knowing about farming. 
Such men realize that con- 
veniences on farms are great 
economizers. <A writer in the Tri- 
bune shows that in erecting a 
building it should be made even a 
little larger than needed. Theidea 
is a thoroughly practical one, and 
could be carried out generally in 
the constructions of farm out- 


But before he did so he had ~ 





buildings. The writer says, under 
the significant head of ‘‘Corncrib 
and Sarcasm.’’ 

‘‘This fall I built a corn crib, or 
granary, which is architecturally 
attractive. I did the work myself, 
furnishing all the material except 
outside covering, so the cash re- 
quired was little, and I took the 
time and pains to make it neat and 
tasteful. It stands on two-foot 
lengths of sewer pipe, is 12 feet 
long and 9 feet wide at the sills 
and 10.6 at the plates, with half- 
pitch roof. My boy said a neigh- 
bor’s boy had asked him if I was 
‘going to have enough corn to fill 
it.’ By that I knew that his father 
had been comparing my 800-bushel 
crib with my 160-bushel cornfield. 
But the corn was only a part of the 
stuff to be stored. The building is 
divided across in two equal rooms, 
one sided tight, the other slatted 
on the sides only. The inclosed 
portion has a second floor 63 feet 
above the other, and this loft I 
filled at once with berry crates, 
boxes, picking stands and market- 
baskets. 

“It is quite necessary to keep 
these for nine months of the year 
where rats and mice cannot get at 
them, as they gnaw holes and fill 
them with nests of feathers and 
corn silk. During the summer, 
when they are in use, I can use the 
loft for drying seeds, onions, etc. 
The lower floor will be devoted to 
storage of berries and other fruit 
over nights and Sundays, and pears 
and apples in the fall. As I had 
no granary, it was necessary here- 
tofore to use rooms in the house for 
fruit storage, much to the discom- 
fort of the family as well as making 
a good deal of extra work. The 
corn crib portion will be partly 
used for storing barrels of feed and 
odds and ends of grain. So you 
see I have no waste room, and the 
neighborly sarcasm would not 
sting even if I were thin-skinned. 

‘‘Another neighbor sets a won- 
derful example of precision and 
neatness in all his work. One of 
his rotation crops is eight acres of 
potatoes. This year, owing to 
drought and blight, he harvested 
only 1,100 bushels, and nearly. 25 
per cent. of these were too small 
for market. I watched the crop 
with great interest all summer, and 
was really sorry when it proved a 
partial failure. Thelong, straight, 
thrifty, yniform rows, without a 
single weed, were a_ beautiful 
sight, and deserved a better finish, 
but I have talked with two or three 
farmers who seemed somewhat 
pleased that this methodical, par- 
ticular man should fail to raise any 


better potatoes than they did. The 
same spirit of jealousy crops out at 
farmers’ institutes and in criticism 
of agricultural writing, and is 
really a bar to the progress of 
many tillers of the soil.’’—Balto. 
Sun. 


———- OQ — —— 
SEED FARMS. 


The production of seeds as an 
industry has been for the first time 
made a subject of census investi- 
gation. This investigation in- 
cluded only such farms as were 
devoted to seed growing as a busi- 
ness, and did not consider the large 
amount of field and garden seeds 
grown as side crops on thousands 
of farms, which would greatly © 
swell the aggregate yield of seeds, 
but would not fairly estimate seed 
growing as a special industry. 
Seed growing has been carried on 
as a business in this country for 
more than a century, but only 
within the past thirty years has it 
assumed large proportions. More 
than one-half the total number 
of establishments reported were 
started between 1870 and 1890. 
There were in the United States in 
the census year.596 farms, with a 
total of 169,851 acres, devoted ex- 
clusively to seed growing, of which 
96,5674 acres were reported as pro- 
ducing seeds. Of these, 12,905 
acres were devoted to beans, 1,268 
to cabbage, 919 to beets, 10,219 to 
cucumbers, 71 to celery, 15,004 to 
sweet corn, 16,322 to field corn, 
4,663 to squashes, 7,971 to peas, 
5,149 to muskmelons, 662 to rad- 
ishes and 4,356 to tomatoes. The 
596 seed farms reported represent a 
total value of farms, implements 
and buildings of $18,325,935.86, 
and employed in the census year 
13,500 men and 1,541 women; 258 
of these farms are in the North 
Atlantic division, with an average 
of 185 acresperfarm. Inthe North 
Central division there are 157 seed 
farms, with an average of 555 acres 
per farm. The seed farms in Iowa 
and Nebraska average 695 acres, 
several being nearly 3,000 acres in 
extent.—Census Bulletin. 


0 -—- 


IN some experiments in feeding 
the prize steers it was clearly prov- 
en that corn is not the cheapest 
food for producing beef, but 
that the best results were obtained 
only when a variety of grain was 
allowed, with plenty of hay .and 
good pasturage. 


—- ) -- 


THERE is profit to every corn 
raiser in a special seed patch, ° 
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Well, “X.,”? I give you up; I 
have tried to teach you something 
about pines, but that last medley 
of yours on pines beats me—you 
are incorrigible, but I hope the 
readers of THE FARMER will not 
hold me responsible for the last 
jumble, which I shall not attempt 
tounravel. There is more “‘pine 
ae than botany in it. 

know my scrawl is not easy to 
decipher, but the printer made a 
terrible mess of my letter on 
apples in North Carolina in your 
last; ‘‘the freedom from draughts 
in these mountain caves’’ was in- 
tended to be ‘droughts’ and 
“coves.” What was that your 
printer translated ‘‘The deep 
milkin soil.”? I cannot imagine. 
Perhaps it was ‘‘mellow.”’ 

“Pine fallings, pine shutters or 
needles ;”? [’ll give you another 
name, ‘‘X.,’’ they call them pine 
“straw”? here in the old North 
State. ‘‘A rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet,’’ so no matter 
what you call them, the farmers 
of Wicomico can make more 
money raking up pine leaves out 
of their wood lands and putting 
them on the land to grow sweet 
potatoes, than they can by any 
amount of speculation on rainfall 
and temperature. And the leaves 
of the short-leaved and medium 
species found thereare better than 
the long-leaved forms of the 
South. Wicomico can grow sweet 
potatoes better than she can 
wheat, and there is no reason why 
the crop should not be more ex- 
tensively grown than it is there, 
and nothing will go further or 
cost less for this purpose than the 
rakings of a pine forest. 

I wish I could persuade the far- 
mers of the sandy section of the 
Eastern Shore counties to fully 
appreciate what our cow peas 
could do for their lands. As a 
preparation for a crop of early 
Irish potatoes for Northern ship- 
ment I know of nothing better. 
Acrop of cow peas allowed to 
grow during summer, die upon the 
land in autumn, and plowed under 
as a preparation for the potato 
crop will give, with a moderate 
amount of fertilizers direct, better 
results than double the amount of 
fertilizers without the peas. Asa 
preparation for corn, let the peas 


die down, but in August sow all 
over them fifteen pounds of crim- 
son clover per acre, and in spring 
plow the clover under in bloom 
and plant corn. We have herea 
ey of land on which corn has 

een grown every year for three 
years, and each crop has been 
heavier than the preceding one, 
simply by sowing this winter 
growing clover on the land after 
the corn is cut and plowing it 
under in spring. Four years ago 
it would hardly sprout peas. The 
past summer the corn would have 
made 40 bushels per acre had it 
not been cut for ensilage. Don’t 
imagine that I offer this as an ex- 
ample of -good farming. It is 

urely experimental work, but it 
illustrates the value of green ma- 
nuring very forcibly. I am in- 
terested in Wicomico because my 
friend “‘X”’ lives there and ‘‘X”’ 
and I were old schoolmates there. 
I studied botany and “‘X”’ did not. 


«*X’’? studied rainfall and tempera- . 


ture, and I took them as they came 
and made the best I could of it, 
seeing that I have no hand in the 
making of them, and don’t now 
take any stock in shooting rain 
out of the sky. But Col. Dryas- 
dust (or whatever his name), 
should succeed in proving it pos- 
sible to bombard rain out of the 
sky, ‘‘X’’ can perhaps arrange the 
rainfall in Wicomico so as to make 
it grow wheat as well as Cecil, or 
so change the rainfall in Cecil as 
to bring its wheat production down 
to the average of Wicomico. The 
Bible has something to say, ‘‘X,’’ 
about the man who observes the 
wind and the rain instead of work- 
ing diligently at his crops. 

Well, we are going to talk here- 
after in the FARMER to our Eastern 
Shore friends at longer range, and 
I hope that the move to the fertile 
country about Middletown will 
enrich its columns with matters of 
even greater interest and value 
thanever. I must continue to chat 
in its columns if for no other pur- 
pose than to teach botany to ‘‘X,”’ 
dull student as he is, and I hope 
his next examination paper will 
be better than his last. I trust 
that the old FaRMER will take on 
a new lease of life and will soon 
be able to come out as a weekly 
‘paper. I hope we shall not miss 
any of the old familiar names in 
its pages, but that we may make 
it a vehicle of thought worked on 
‘in practical experience, a rea 
Farmers’ Club. c 

—_-oO——_ 

THOUSANDS of trees are ruined by 
propping the limbs to prevent their 

reaking down. 


FLOWERS. 

Many natural objects around us 
are perhaps properly regarded as 
the minor creations of the All-wise 
Ruler. 

Of these none seem, to the re- 
fined mind, to point out so exactly 
the effusions of God’s love of 
beauty, grace and joy as flowers: 
minor they are, only in the sense 
that they contribute but a small 
part to our absolute necessities. As 
God is God, we know that the earth 
could bring forth its abundance of 
grains, grasses and fruits clothed 
in less gorgeous apparel, but ‘‘God 
works in mysterious ways His 
wonders to perform,’’ and in His 
wisdom gives us these silent but 
beautiful companions to gladden 
our hearts, to illumine our eyes 
and to keep us continually inspired 
with his boundless benevolence. 

Ancient Greece, filled with the 
most learned sages, historians, 
musicians and statesmen, was a 
garden of flowers, and as the souls 
of her people were filled with the 
spirit of grace and beauty, they 
scattered these silent choristers of 
beauty,—companions of song, in 
their temples, wove them in gar- 
lands, crowned their conquerors 
with them and even offered them 
on altars to their deities. 

Lovely woman is their guardian 
—they are secure for she ever loves 
the beautiful, the pure, the true. 
But oh! modern man, if you fail 
of pureness of heart, you will also 
fail to discern God in the flowers. 
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PROTECTING TREES FROM RABBITS. 





The most perfect protection will 
be a mechanical one that will pre- 
vent the animals from reaching 
the bark so they can aw it. 
This may be effected by the-use of 
wire netting or by wrapping the 
stems with cloths or heavy paper 
to a height that cannot be reached 
by the rabbits. These, however, 
are among the most expensive and 
troublesome to apply. If wire is 
used the rolls should be of one inch 
mesh and at least two feet wide; 
then cut them crosswise into length 
that will encircle the trees and 
fasten by the loose ends where the 
wire meets. A very good preven- 
tive is a wash made of whale oil 
soap and lime and put on with a 
brrush. Soft soap and lime made 
into a wash, with one part of sul- 
phur to four parts of lime and 
diluted to the consistency of ordi- 
nary whitewash, is used by some 
with good effect. Where the soft 
soap is not to be had hard soap 
may be disolved and used in its 
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stead. The trouble with applica- 
tions of this kind is that they may 
lose their efficacy by beingy washed 
off by rains, and thus require sev- 
eral renewals in the course of the 
vear. A simple and easily applied 
remedy consists is stirring a table- 
spoonful af assafcedita into a pail- 
ful of liquid clay and applying it 
with a brush as high as the rabbits 
can reach. It is said this will 
keep them away as long as odor 
remains. 
em 
AN APPLE ORCHARD TWENTY MILES 
LONG. 


In the wild district of Hawaii, 
between Hana and Haiku, during 
July and August the most beautiful 
and largest apple orchards in the 
world can be seen. The Wilder- 
ness of Koolan, as the district is 
called, contains a forest of native 
wild apple trees, countless in num- 
ber, stretching from the sea far up 
the mountain sides. The trees vary 
from forty to fifty feet in height, 
und in the harvest season, from 
July to September, are loaded down 
with fruit, some white, but mostly 
red, 

A person standing in the midst 
of this orchard can look around 
him for miles up the mountain and 
toward the road, and the only thing 
in view will be one vast grove of 
apple trees literally red with ripe 
and ripening fruit, the branches of 
the trees bending to the ground 
with the bounteous harvest. The 
crop of this extensive apple orchard 
which nature planted in the soli- 
tary waste would fill a fleet of ten 
steamers. 

The orchard stretches over a 
country from five to ten miles wide 
by twenty miles long, and many 
of the larger trees bear at least 
fifty barrels apiece. The fruit is 
delicious for table use, and will 
appease both thirst and hunger, 
but as yet no one will take the 
trouble to make any commercial 
use of the apples. When ripe they 
will not keep more than a week, 
but they make excellent jelly and 
jam, and simply for the lack of a 
little American enterprise millions 
of apples are permitted annually 
to fall to the ground and rot.—C hi- 
cago Tribune. 


——--()--——- — 


ASHES FOR PEACH BORERS. 


The practice is frequently recom- 
mended to place heaps of ashes 
about the stems of peach trees to 
repel or to kill the grub or borer. 
Several inches of earth are to be 
scraped away so as to reach the 
upper roots, Strong objections are 


made to the practice, on the ground 
that it will be sure to kill the tree. 
Much of this result, however, will 
depend on circumstances. An old 
tree, with thick, scaly bark, will 
not be so readily acted on by the 
caustic potash as young trees with 
green, tender bark. The gross 
mistake is often made of piling the 
ashes in a heap closely about the 
trunk of the tree, instead of spread- 
ing it shinly broadcast as far away 
as the height of the tree. Much 
also depends on the kind and con- 
dition of the ashes. It may be 
fresh, sharp and cutting; or it may 
be old and effete. It should also 
be borne in mind that peach trees 
will not bear so much as most 
other trees. We have seen fine 
bearing peach trees quickly killed 
by pouring refuse salt water around 
them. Those who are familiar with 
the practice of spraying are aware 
that peach trees will not bear the 
strong arsenites that are freely 
given to other trees. There is no 
question that in some localities 
both salt and ashes would be use- 
ful if sown thinly around peach 
ond some other trees, in cautious 
quantities; but trial would be re- 
quired to some extent, to ascertain 
the right quantity and te find out 
what soils would be benefited, 
Oo 
WASH THE TREE ROOTS. 


A prominent fruit grower re- 
cently said thatshe made it a prac- 
tice to wash the roots of trees 
before setting them. Sometimes 
the ground in the nursery is muddy 
and sticks to or among the roots, 
and if set out in this condition it 
will get hard and bake almost like 
a brick when the weather becomes 
dry. This will always kill the 
tree. Another reason is that we 
sometimes find root lice, a blueish- 
looking molt at first sight, but on 
closer observation they will be 
found to look like hen lice. When 
they have been on long, the roots 
become knotty aad full of little 
fibres grown tight together like a 
sponge. This kind of a tree is not 
so good and should not be planted. 
I put in half a barrel of water, 
which we set in some convenient 
place, about half a box of concen- 
trated lye and two ounces of crude 
carbolic acid. In this we dip each 
tree until washed clean. 
not yet seen any injurious results 
from this treatment, and the trees 
treated this way have always made 
a splendid growth.— Homestead. 

0 

Woop plants are shrubs when 
they are less than ten or twelve 
feet high; trees if they grow above 
this. 


I have. 


 HEADING- IN TREES. 





It is a good plan to buy young 
trees now, and haul them in to be 
ready to plant in early spring. 
There is not one man in one hun- 
dred who knows how to do this, 
only because they do not think 
before performing a job. Diga 
trench lying east and west, make 
the north side of the trench per- 
pendicular, and the south side ona 
slant about twenty degrees from a 
level. The trench most be deep 
enough at the north side to bury 
the roots six inches deep without 
cramping them. Now lay the 
trees in close together, tops to the 
south, and fill in well with fine 
earth; tramp well, and if the trees 
are of a tender sort, cover the tops 
with earth also. Bank up well, 
and in spring they will be all right 
if the location of the trench is ona 
dry knoll. 


——_ 0 ———_ 


STARTLING. 


Recent experiments in England 
show that it is possible to ‘‘inocu- 
late’? the roots of annual plants 
with microbes, and thus induce the 
growth of root tubercles through 
which -they can draw nitrogen 
from the air without the use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


a () 


A FRENCH gardener tells that he 
had two fields of cabbage that were 
covered with caterpillars. He 
sprinkled over them some mineral 
superphosphites and a few days 
afterwards all the caterpillars 
were found to be destroyed upon 
the leaves which they were eating. 
He has not had the same result 
with the means ordinarily used. 


EVERGREEN seedling can be se- 
cured at a very low cost, and if 
properly cared for will make a 
thrifty growth and make the best 
trees for a wind break. 


SoME recommend planting apple 
trees in masses as a wind break 
where the land is liable to be 
swept by hard winds. 


NURSERYMEN are generally very 
willing to sell three or four-year- 
old trees at the same prices as for 
two-year-old. 


WHENEVER a large wound is 
made in pruning a tree, it should 
be well covered with grafting wax- 
to prevent future injury. 


Use well rotted manures around 
the grape vines; fresh, course 
manure often induces too atrong:4 a 
growth of wood. 
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EFFECT OF WATER UPON HORSES. 





A horse can live twenty-five 
days without solid food, merely 
drinking water; seventeen days 
without either eating or drinking ; 
and only five days when eating 
solid food without drinking. 

An idea prevails among horse- 
men that a horse should never be 
watered oftener than three times a 
day, or in twenty-four hours. This 
is not only a mistaken idea but a 
very brutal practice. A _horse’s 
stomach is extremely sensitive, 
and will suffer under the least in- 
terference, causing a feverish con- 
dition. 

Feeding a horse principally on 
grain and driving it five hours 
without water is like giving a man 
salt mackerel for dinner and not 
allowing him to drink until supper 
time—very unsatisfactory for the 
man. 

If you know anything about the 
care of horses, and have any sym- 
pathy for them, water them as 
often as they want to drink—once 
an hour, if possible. By doing 
this, you will not only be merciful 
to your animals, but you will be a 
benefactor to yourself, as they will 
do more work ; they will be health- 
ier ; they will look better, and will 
be less liable to coughs and colds, 
and will live longer. 

If you are a skeptic and know 
more about horses than anyone 
else, you are positive that the fore- 
going is wrong, because you have 
had horses die with watering them 
too much, and boldly say that the 
agitators of frequent watering are 
fools in your estimation, and you 
would not do such a thing. Just 
reason for a moment, and figure 
out whether the animal would have 
over-drank and over-chilled its 
stomach if it had not been allowed 
to become over-thirsty. , A horse is 
a great deal like a man. Let him 
get overworked, overstarved, or 
abused, and particularly for the 
want of sufficient drink in warm 
weather, and the consequences will 
always be injurious. Sensible hos- 
tlers in large.cities are awakening 
to the advantages of frequent 
watering. Street car horses are 
watered every hour, and sometimes 
oftener, while they are at work. 
It is plenty of water that supplies 
evaporation or perspiration .and 
keeps down the temperature. 

What old fogy methods amount 
to may be seen by the change in 
medical practice to man. Twenty 


years ago a person having a fever 
of any kind, or pneumonia, was 
allowed but a little water to drink, 
and then it had to be tepid. Today 
practitioners prescribe all the iced 
water the patient can _ possibly 
drink ; and in addition, cold band- 
ages are applied to reduce and con- 
trol the temperature of the blood. 
What is applicable to man will 
never injure a horse. Use common 
sense and human feeling. Don’t 
think it is a horse and capable of 
enduring any and all things. A 
driver who sits in his wagon and 
lashes his worn-out, half-curried, 
half-fed and half-watered team 
should never complain of any 
abuse he may receive from his 
master or employer, for he is lower 
in character, harder in sympathy 
and less noble than the brutes he 
is driving, and deserves, in the 
name of all that is human, the pun- 
ishment of a criminal.—Chicago 
Clay Journal. 
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DOING UP A HORSE’S TAIL. 





A horseman gives the following 
explicit directions for doing up a 
horse’s tail, and the method is 
worth practicing on until the op- 
erator becomes expert. It is cruel 
to deprive any horse of his only 
weapon against flies and insects, 
merely for lookseor convenience ; 
yet it is often desirable to quickly 
tie up the long hair in muddy 
weather, and in some kinds of 
work when the irritating insects 
are absent. First, says our in- 
structor, take the tail in the left 
hand ; with the right hand take 
hold atthe upper end of a small 
bunch of hair, about eight, or ten 
inches long; then select another 
bunch of the very longest hair in 
the tail, about the size of a man’s 
finger. With both hands twist 
what is left in the left hand three 


or four times to the right; then 


with the right hand put it under 
and catch it with the left hand, 
and hold it: until you take the long 
bunch or braid with the right 
hand and twist around, or wind 
around once or twice, according to 
the length of the hair, from the 
opposite direction. Then take the 
end of it, with what you have in 
the left hand, and the short bunch: 
twist all together in a hard twist. 
double it and find the band of the 
braid that you wound around the 
tail, and stick it under twice. 
After a little practice anyone, by 
observing the above rule, can do 
up his horse’s tail on the road or 
in the stable, in two or three min- 
utes, without strings or ribbons, 
and it will stay until taken down. 





CATTLE FEEDING. 





The Nebraska Furmer says: ‘*A 
bunch of young steers weighing 
1400 to 1600 pounds and of good 
even quality, showing the salutary 
effect of a strong dash of pure 
blood in their breeding, brings the 
best price of the day, and this is 
used as a fair measure of the mar- 
ket. Perhaps it is. That depends 
whether a certain market is to be 
taken advantage of in the highest 
degree by any breeder of good cat- 
tle is to be determined entirely by 
his methods of breeding and feed- 
ing. Nothing is better calculated 
to bring this lesson home to the 
stockman than an occasional visit 
to the stock yards where he can 
see the results of every extreme 
of breeding, and of feeding and no 
feeding, and corresponding prices. 
likewise. The best prices are seen 
to go to the young steers that are 
well bred for size and quality and 
that have been intelligently fed 
from date of birth up. They do 
not go to the big rough steers even 
though fed well. Well bred steers 
are not equal to it if the personal 
attentions of the feeder have been 
lacking. 

Some men make a practice of 
handling well bred cattle, but do 
not seem to consider it necessary 
to give them any particular atten- 
tion until they are put into the feed 
lot for market. This is a mistake. 
This is asort that never gets to the 
top. But suppose they did, their 
lack of early development to the 
full capacity knocks off so materi- 
ally on the weights made at 
maturity as to make a big leak at 
the outcome. 

The season's sales of pure bred 
cattle indicate a’ reasonable activ- 
ity among cattlemen in the matter 
of raising the quality of the herds 
to a higher standard of excellence. . 
This disposition is to be highly 
commended. While there are be- 
ing offered for sale to the farmers 
of the country good breeding cows, 
heifers and bulls, they should be- 
come thoroughly awake to the sit- 
uation and get their farms stocked 
without delay with the very best 
blood available. There are Short- 
horns, Herefords, Polled Angus 
and Galloway in the field. It is 
the province of this journal to keep 
this matter to the fore until every 


- beef breeding farm in the State 


that has from forty to eighty acres 
of pasture, even, shall tell to the 
passerby the broad, red backs, 
with white faces or the shining 
black coats, that its owner is dip- 
ding into the pure blood from: the 
fountain head in place of taking it 
second hand as per the haphazard 
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style of the scrub farmer. It is 
encouraging to note a favorable 
turn to the long lane. Though the 
end is not yet in sight, the mile 
passed this prosperous season puts 
us in view of better things.’’— 
Indiana Farmer. 


—..()-——- 


CORNMEAL FOR COWS. 


There is no danger of drying up 
a cow by giving cornmeal to her 
for the improvement of the milk. 
But it is quite possible that the 
cow may be given to make fat 
rather than milk, as is the habit 
with some cows, and in such a case 
there might be danger of the ani- 
mal fattening instead of milking. 
In such a case any kind of good 
feeding would have the same effect. 
The writer has been feeding cows 
for making butter for over thirty 
years, and has never found any 
difficulty in this way, the cows 
being fed from eight to twelve 
pounds of the meal daily, as they 
could digest it profitably. If the 
cow fattens instead of milking, it 
might be a good thing to let her 
get fat and sell her and get a 
milking one instead. Shorts is not 
a good food for milk—it would be 
better to give ground oats with 
the meal. Apples in any way are 
beneficial to cows that are milk- 
ing.—New York Times. 


—- 0 —— 


MUTTON MERINOS. 


There are being bred several 
varities of this breed in the U. S. 
that have register associations. 
The sheep are rivaling the famous 
French Merinos in early maturity, 
size and symmetry. Besides these, 
there are claims of the highest 
mutton qualities for these grand 
sheep. 

They do certainly please the eye, 
but is this enough? How do they 
kill? How is the meat? Have 
any critical tests been made? To 
a man up a tree it looks very much 
like these men are making a mis- 
take and —— away a grand 
opportunity to ride the top wave to 
popularity in this progressive era 
of sheep raising in the U. S. 

Such opportunities are acciden- 
tally or purposely avoided. Do 
they know better than to risk their 
sheep against other mutton breeds 
in the killing contest? If the Mer- 
ino sheep is to become the National 
mutton sheep, as they have long 
been our National wool sheep, it is 
high time the evidences were all 
in. Is it the men or the sheep that 
are not coming to time? ; 


No one who has seen these sheep 
can doubt the future usefulness of 
these breeds. It is necessary, 
however, that all doubts should be 
forever removed; that theories 
should become facts. 

We do not raise this question for 
controversy. The suspicion has 
been whispered and is quite too 
general to be dodged that a Merino 
mutton is amyth, a thing no one 
has believed. There has been no 
pains taken by men who breed 
these sheep to meet the British 
breeds in critical contests on the 
mutton line. 

No one who has seen and handled 
these mutton-Merino sheep can 
doubt all that is claimed for them, 
unless they don’t want to; but re- 
member, there are not wanting 
those who do not want to believe 
these sheep are good enough for 
mutton but are good enough to 
cross Cotswold and other rams 
onto for a good feeding lamb. 

It is claimed the demand is so 
immense for these sheep that no 
one can afford to make wethers to 
feed and show against Shropshires. 

This is too thin in this ver 
practical age. 
anybody who could give us facts 
on this line. We are hungry for 
mutton-Merino facts. 

The Southdown and other mut- 
ton and lamb raisers flood the 
country with figures, and why ? 
They have had the decisions of 
competent, expert juries on the 
question, not in show pens alone 
but on the flock. Such are due 
the sheep which we call mutton- 
Merinos.—Grange Bulletin. 


——— () -———— 


WINTER CARE OF SWINE. 


To do their best, or even fairly 
well, swine must be shielded from 
the inclemencies of the weather, 
says Galen Wilson. They should 
have, as near as possible, summer 
conditions in winter. This can be 
easily and cheaply accomplished. 
The pen should be floored, first 
packing earth between and flush 
with the face of the sills. 
The floor will then rest partly on 
the sills and the earth. Cold air 
cannot then get under the floor to 
chill it. Beneath where the ani- 
mals sleep, floor, earth and sills 
will be warm all winter. The sides 
of the pen should be double board- 
ed, and the space between be filled 
with sawdust or cut straw, packed 
close. The under side of the roof 
should be ceiled with boards or 
building paper. The door should 
be in the end, if a low pen, and be 


We would thank’ 


in two parts, an upper and a lower. 
In all but extremely cold weather 
the upper part of the door can be 
thrown open, or partly, to give 
necessary ventilation. Hang a 
thermometer inside, and keep it at 
about sixtry degrees. This gives 
‘‘summer conditions,’’ so far as 
temperature is concerned. 

About six quarts ora peck of 
beets and an ear of corn twice a 
day will winter a mature breeding 
sow as well as it can be done. 
They need no “‘slops”’ nor scarcel 
any drinking water. There is suf- 
ficiency in the beets.. In the ab- 
sence of beets, the feed should be 
made up principally of wheat 
bran, mill feed, a very little corn, 
cut and steamed clover and some 
refuse, or other vegetables of any 
kind. A shovelful of coal ashes, 
earth or rotten wood occasionally 
is desirable. Salt should be placed 
before them occasionally in bulk, 
but. not in greasy dish-water or 
other slops. Let their drinking 
water always be pure and not too 
cold. Pleasant days, when the 
temperature is agreeable, they 
may be allowed to run out.—New 
York Voice. 


ce 


SWINE NOTES. 


A farmer sometimes maligns the 
buzzards and the dogs for spread- 
ing the swine plague. Often there 
is cause for it but need not be if 
every farmer would burn or 
securely bury such hogs as soon as 
dead. Another point worthy of 
consideration is that oftentimes 
proper sanitary conditions and 
pure foods of several kinds will 
save the hogs, notwithstanding 
the fact that the buzzards fly over 
the farm daily for weeks as scav- 
engers of adjoining farms, and the 
dogs have numerous runs across 
the farm for the same purpose. If 
this is not true why do the herds 
of some men escape, when subject 
to all these exposures ? It is worth 
our time fo give these matters 
serious consideration. 


i ()- 


OREGON alone will send to mar- 
ket this season 50,000 head of beef 
cattle in unusually prime condi- 
tion. 


——-() ———. 


High feeding increases the 
fecundity of the ewe. A greater 
number bear twins on flush 
meadow feed than on scant hill 
pasture. 
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VALUE OF COWS. 





Ineed acow. I can buy one for 
$20.00 or another for $50.00. The 
former will average 6 quarts of 
milk per day for 300 days per year. 
The latter will average 12 quarts 
per day for 300 days per year, on 
the same kind and amount of food. 
Which cow should I purchase ? 
Let us see which is the cheaper 
cow. We have little doubt that 
the $20.00 cow would generally 
find the quicker sale. 

Now. say we allow 15 cents for 
feed per day -for each cow; then 
for 365 days each cow’s feed will 
amount to $54.75 per year. Now 
put the milk of each at 4 cents per 
quart. The $20.00 cow would earn 
$72.00 or $17.25 above her feed, and 
the $50.00 one would earn $144.00 
or $89.25 over her feed. 

Now if a cow costing $20.00, 
nets $17.25; then a cow which nets 
$89.25, must be worth $103.47. Or 
if the latter cow be considered as 
worth but $50.00, the price paid for 
her, then the $20.00 cow is worth 
only $9.66 or less than one fifth 
the value of the $56.00 one. 

Try our figures and be convinced. 

But it may be that the $20.00 cow 
would be worth more for beef, 
which should be counted, also her 
milk, perhaps, might give more 
butter in proportion to quantity, 
but for milk alone the $50.00 cow 
is far ahead. And we conclude, 
that in most cases, the apparently 
low-priced or $20.00 cow is over- 
estimated, Our figures bear us 
out and we hope to convince some 
at least that low-price is not al- 
ways cheaper.—[Eb. 


—— -()——. 


DAIRYING IN THE UNITED STATES. 





The men employed in the busi- 
ness number 750,000 and the horses. 
are over 1,000,000. There are over 
12,000,000 horses all told. 

The cows and horses annually 
consumed 30,000,000 tons of hay 
and nearly 90,000,000, bushels of 
cornmeal, about the same amount 
of oatmeal, 275,000,000, bushels of 
oats, 2,000,000 bushels of bran and 
30,000,000, bushels of corn, to say 
nothing’ of the brewery grains, 
sprouts and other questionable 
feed of various kinds that are used 
to a great extent. It cost $450,- 
000,000 to feed these cows and 
horses. The average price paid to 
the laborers necessary in the dairy 
business is probably twenty dollars 





a month, amounting to $180,000,- 
000 a year. 

The average cow yields about 
450 gallons of milk a year, which 
gives a total product of 6,750,000,- 
000 gallons. Twelve cents a gallon 
is a fair price to estimate the value 
of milk at, a total return to the 
dairy farmers of $810,000,100, if 
they sold all the milk as milk. 
But 50 per cent. of their milk ‘is 
made into cheese and butter. It 
takes twenty-seven pounds of milk 
to make one pound of butter, and 
about ten pounds to make one 
pound of cheese. There is the 
same amount of albuminoids in 83 
pounds of milk as there is in one 
pound of beef. <A fat steer fur- 
nishes 50 per cent. of boneless beef, 
but it would require 24,000,000 
steers weighing 1,500 pounds each, 
to produce the same amount of nu- 
trition as the annual milk product 
does.—American Analyst. 


~——-() -—— 


THE LARGEST CREAMERY. 


‘Seven Hundred Farmers Supply it with 
Cream Daily. 


Probably the largest creamery 
in the world is that at St. Albans, 
Vt. The building itself is three 
stories high, with 9,000 feet of 
floor room. In the cellar is the 
boiler, a forty horse power engine, 
and the tanks for buttermilk. The 


’ first floor is the factory proper, in 


which the cream is-received and 
pumped up to the story above, 
where are ten tanks holding 600 
gallons each, and where are also 
the testing rooms, offices, etc. It 
is returned again to the first floor 
to be churned, worked and packed 
as butter into tubs. The third 
story is used as a storage room for 
tubs, salt and other equipments. 
All cream received is tested fre- 
‘quently enough to obtain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the amount of 
butter fat in the average pro- 
ducts of the farmer’s dairy, and he 
is credited not only with so many 
ounds of cream, but also with its 
utter value. The average of but- 
ter fat is less than 4 per cent., 
but the extremes are 3.25 and 4.75. 
The milk is not brought to the 
creamery, but is received at forty 
four stations located at various 
points wtthin twenty-six miles of 
St. Albans, and there the cream is 


separated and shipped in special ° 


cars to the creamery. 

About 700 farmers with 12,000 
‘COWS are now supplying the cream 
for the factory, and the average 
‘daily product is 10,000 pounds, but 
it is gaining patrons each month, 
and they hope to reach their full 
capacity of 20,000 pounds daily. 


They run ten churns, each of 
which will churn 500 pounds of 
butter at a time, and four butter 
workers, upon which eighty 
pounds can be worked and salted 
in avery few minutes. It takes 
a carload of salt every two 
months, and the business keeps 
sixty hands employed. The pro- 
prietors claim that they have a 
demand for even more butter than 


_they will be able to make when 


running to the full capacity, and. 
at prices which are very satisfac- 
tory, although they were organ- 
ized less than a year ago, or in 
October, 1890, and coramenced 
business in November.— American 
Cultivator. 


——()-———- 


THUNDER STORMS AFFECTING MILK. 





It is a very old belief of our 
farmers, and at one time quite 
general, that during a thunder 
storm sweet milk was likely to turn 
sour very rapidly, and that this 
change was due to the thunder or 
some unexplained electrical force. 
There is, however, just this much 
truth in the idea or belief, and no 
more. During the season of thun- 
der storms the weather is usually 
warm, and as is well known high 
temperature very soon develops 
acidity in milk and hastens the 
separation of the cheesy matter 
from the whey. That either thun- 
der or lightning has any direct ef- 
fect in souring milk is no longer 
believed by our practical dairy- 
men, for if it was a fact that thun- 
der storms had any such effect 
they would work most disastrous 
results to the milk supply of our 
great cities, as well as to the butter 
factories and creameries all over 
the country. If you will store your 
milk in a cool room and see that 
the, temperature does not rise dur- 
ing a thunder storm, we are in- 
clined to think your belief in its 
direful effect will fade away before 
the end of the first summer.— New 
York Sun. 

-—() --- 


PER CENT. OF BUTTER. 





Somebody with a head for figures 
has been to the trouble to search 
out how much butter to the hund- 
red pounds of milk is produced on 
an average by the creameries in 
different parts of the world. The 
The result is given in the following 
table. If the figures are correct, 
then Manitoba can get most butter 
out of 100 pounds of milk. 


PIG chic cccpaveahiencetveguatice 4.76 
CIEE ciicnte-sitdenebcsyshovssssedceen 4.25 
ip a nee 4. 

SN dct tiitshideencnisvectaeccinees 3.75 
AT] BUrope..cocccccesssocee sscovoseces 3.50 





BITTER TASTE OF CREAM. 


_ 


Towards fall there is always 
more trouble in making good but- 
ter. The grass has not the tender 
eweetness of early in June. There 
is less milk, and where few cows 
are kept it takes longer to get a 
churning. Sometimes when cream 
stands several days a mold forms 
over its surface. This is more or 
less poisonous, and is prevented 
by frequently stirring the cream, 
and keeping it only where pure 
air surrounds it. Cows late in the 
fall often eat weeds that injure the 
flavor of both milk and its prod- 
ucts. Ragweed, which is abun- 
dant in many grain stubbles after 
harvest, is bad for cows. They 
avoid it as much as possibie, but 

et enough with the clover to in- 
jure their milk. This is another 
argument against pasturing young 
clover in the fall. At that season 
fodder corn ought to be plenty on 
every farm where cows are kept, 
and few things are better to pro- 
duce good milk. 


———~-—()-—— —— 


AN ASSERTED DISCOVERY. 


It is asserted by a California pa- 
per that a Swiss savant has made 
a discovery which seems almost to 
reverse known natural laws. He 
reduces milk to a dry powder in 
such a manner that by the addition 
of water it at once assumes all its 
natural properties. It is claimed 
that milk in this form is much bet- 
ter than canned or condensed milk 
for one reason—it has no sugar in it. 


-O——— 
‘ 


THE Creamery Journal says the 
Butter Extracter, at the lowa State 
Dairymen’s annual meeting, under 
the charge of Mr. Northrup, of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., did all that is 
claimed for it. 


o—— 


THE dairyman who does not 
breed his own cows,-but merely 
buys fresh ones and sells them 
when they go dry, buying other 
fresh ones in their place, will need 
to be a good judge of a dairy cow. 


THE average annual yield of 
milk per cow in Herkimer county, 
New York, is estimated at 2,000 
lbs. less than it was thirty-six 
years ago, on account of poor cows 
and poorer pastures, 
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‘Apiary. : 


BEES AND GRAPFS. 





We chip the following letter from 
the American Bee Journal : 

In reading my bee-periodicals 
and some of the local papers, I see 
that there is considerable said from 
time to time about bees damaging 
grapes, as well as some other kinds 
of small fruit. I claim that it is 
all bosh,’’ unless the fruit is first 
injured in some way or another. I 
make this assertion from my own 
experience in growing grapes in 
the same yard with a number of 
colonies of bees, at the same time 
using the grapes as shade for the 
bee-hives. As my attention has 
been called to this matter at differ- 
ent times, I have given it much 
thought, and watched it most 
carefully. 

In the last three years there has 
been only two instances wherc the 
bees have worked on grapes in the 
least. 

In the first instance the damage 
was caused by the chickens pick- 
ing and eating the lower branches, 
or clusters, that were hanging low 
down within their reach. The 
second instance was caused by a 
very severe hail-storm, which. 
bruised or punctured the grapes 
enough to expose their seeds, en- 
ticing the bees to work on them. 
This lasted only for a few days 
until the bruises became seared 
over. You will observe that in 
both instances the fruit was first 
injured before the bees would 
have anything to do with it, and 
I do not believe that bees will 
hurt grapes or other kind of fruit 
unless it is damaged by something 
else. Using them as I do for shade 
for bee hives, large clusters of the 
delicious fruit hang all around 
the hives—yes, and even within a 
few inches of the entrance to the 
hive. This must certainly givea 
pretty good chance to test the 
matter. In conclusion, I will say 
that I really believe that the most 
of this complaining is caused by 
prejudice. B. E. Rice. 

BoscoBEL, Wis., Dec. 23, 1891. 


ee 


BEES NECESSARY FOR FERTILIZING 
PLANTS. 


In Gleanings you say something 
about not succeeding with cucum- 
bers. If you should ever come 
west of Chicago, it would pay you 
to come to Minneapolis, just to see 
a greenhouse belonging to a Ger- 
man gardener. I do not know 
the exact size, but I think it covérs 


nearly two acres, besides two acres 
of hot beds. He devotes the fall 
and winter to lettuce, and then 
fills them up with cucumbers. His 
sales from cucumbers alone would 
amount to several thousand dollars. 
During the winter and spring he is 
obliged to keep a hive of bees in 
each house to fertilize the blos- 
soms, or else very little fruit sets. 

Last April his bees all swarmed 
out, and he lost all the queens but 
one, and a few weeks after he came 
to me for more bees. He told me 
in that time he had lost more for 
not having them than the amount 
he paid me—$27. His cucumbers 
in the greenhouses do not run on 
the ground, but on trellises of cord 
and wire slanting up about the 
roof of the house. Anyone. by 
stooping a little, can see the whole 
length of the greenhouse under 
the vines, and see cucumbers hang- 
ing down all around.—E. R. P. in 
Gleanings. 

—o 
WHERE TO KEEP COMB-HONEY. 

A room in which to keep comb- 
honey in good condition should be 
as dry as possible. During pleasant 
weather a window protected by a 
wire screen, to keep out bees and 
other winged insects, should 
furnish ventilation. When the 


' weather is damp the window should 


not be closed, but a little fire should 
be started in the room to drive out 
the dampness. A high tempera- 
ture will not injure honey.. If the 
temperature could be continually 
maintained up in the nineties, the 
quality of the honey would be im- 
proved. 

As the bees always keep their 
honey in the dark, it seems to me 
that the room should be kept dark, 
in which honey is _ stored. 

——— 0 —-—— 

BEEKEEPING I have found a 
most delightful occupation, but 
one that takes time if it be made 
a specialty. Many farmers refuse 
to keep bees and go without honey 
because they have no time to at- 
tend tothem. Fair success and 
permanent beekeeping may be en- 
joyed, furnishing enough honey 
for the family, if a swarm be 
placed in aroomy hive and placed 
in the loft of the barn or in the 
house garret. A spout six inches 
wide by half an inch high must 
lead from the interior of the hive, 
six inches outside of the building, 
and must slope slightly to carry 
off rain. I have a busy farmer 
friend who has kept bees thus 
many years with much profit. 
They never swarm. 

RoLAND SMITH, 
‘Sunny Rest.’’ 
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Poultry Yard 


DOS ese 


HOW TO MAKE CHICKENS GROW RAPIDLY. 








There is no reason and very lit- 
tle profitin allowing chickens to 
be slow in coming to maturity. 
The small biped starts into life all 
ready to grow rapidly, and only 
lack of proper food will keep it 
from foraging ahead. Whether 
chicks are reared in brooders, or by 
hens, they must have plenty of 
warmth, pure water and cleanli- 
ness, and when these are secured 
we come to the important matter 
of food, which is one of the chief 
factors in rapid growth. This 
should contain just the elements 
that a growing chick requires, in 
such shape as to be readily digest- 
ed. Raw eggs beaten into bread 
crumbs are excellent for the first 
few days. For this purpose the 
sterile eggs that have been re- 
moved from the incubator, or from 
under the hens at about the tenth 
day, will serve very well. The 
chicks will also delight to pick at 
rolled oats (which are steam- 
cooked), and this is excellent for 
growth. Very soon they may have 
boiled wheat, and one can almost 
see his chiekens grow while they 
are eating it. <A little cooked pota- 
to, or cooked vegetable will not 
come amiss occasionally as they 
grow older. Whatever is given 
them should be thoroughly cooked 
until the chickens are eight or ten 
weeks old, if the most rapid growth 
is to be secured. When they can 
run at large upon the ground they 
will obtain an abundance of tender 
grass and other green stuff, but if 
confined, there is nothing better 
than bruised clover leaves, scaided 
or cooked into a little bran or midd- 
lings. Some bulky food is neces- 
sary, or indigestion will ensue. 
Clover provides both bulk and 
growth material, and where milk 
cannot be obtained the liquid in 
which clover hay has been steeped 
will be a most excellent substitute. 
Lean meat is good to feed occasion- 
ally, but it is best cooked until it 
will readily fall apart, while fresh 
ground bone is one of the cheapest, 
and probably one of the best foods 
for growing chickens and for lay- 
ing hens that can be found. Any 
one who keeps a considerable num- 
ber of hens or raises chickens in 
large quantities will find a bone- 
cutter almost invaluable. Feed 
very little corn to growing chicks 
until it is desired to fatten them. 
Corn is essentially a heat-produc- 
ing and fat-producing food. There 





is one other essential to rapid 
growth and that is exercise. 
Chickens will get this if allowed to 
run with a hen, but if reared in 
brooders they must be made to 
scratch, or good food will avail 
them but little.—American Agri- 
culturist. 


—--—_()—- — 


FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS. 





Experiences of Poultry Keepers in New York, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 


In reply to the queries ‘‘Did your 
hens lay last winter? If so, how 
did it happen ?”’ three poultry keep- 
ers gave their experiences in the 
Philadelphia Farm Journal. <A 
correspondent from Medina, N. Y., 
wrote : 

‘“‘As a hen feeder of long stand- 
ing I answer yes, but not much in 
the month. of December, as they 
had not all got through with or 
recovered from molting. I keep 
an egg-laying variety, the Brown 
Leghorn. The principal feed was 
corn and barley. Warm ground 
feed with the pick-up from the ta- 
ble fed in the morning, but do not 
feed much wet feed in cold weather. 
Screenings of various kinds mixed 
with barley, fed morning and noon, 
the largest feed at noon. Fed once 
a day, morning or noon, clover 
heads, leaves and seed that work 


_ met cracklings chopped fine. 


to the floor in feeding other farm - 


animals. Feed thisdry. The usual 
supply of meat, water, gravel, coal 
ashes, etc., were given. The hen- 
house is sided with matched pine, 
painted, and the roof tightly 
boarded and covered with tarred 
paper before shingling, and con- 
structed so as to retain the animal 
heat sufficiently to keep the fowls 
warm in cold weather.”’ 

The Minnesota’ correspondent 
gave her experiences as follows: 

‘““Yes, mine laid all winter. I 
have ninety hens which I keep in 
two houses ; forty-five old hens in 
one and forty-five pullets in the 
other. In the coldest weather I 
feed a little good wheat early in 
the morning, then at 9 or 10 o’clock 
I give them a few ground oats 
mixed with milk. Then in the 


‘evening I gave to each set of hens 


six good ears of corn pounded up. 
Then they will shel] it easily. Size 
of hen-houses, old house, 12 by 20 ; 
new one built last fall, 10 by 16. 
Houses must be kept clean and 
litter of some kind given them two 
or three times a week. Plenty of 
grit is also necessary. Lime and 
sand mixed is what I used this 
winter. Limestone pounded up is 
excellent. My hens were not let 
out during the month of March, 


and they laid 1,553 eggs. I forgot 
to mention that they had green 
food nearly every day.’’ 

A Pennsylvania woman wrote : 

‘‘We can answer that question 
in the affirmative. We have 
ninety-five Light Brahma hens. 
We gathered from November 1 to 
April 1, 340 dozen eggs. We con- 
sider that pretty fair laying for 
the winter season. We fed mixed 
mess of wheat bran and cracked 
corn, two parts bran, in morning, 
mixed with hot water, half a peck 
at a mess; at noon, half a peck 
wheat screenings ; in evening, half 
a peck of corn. Twice a week fed 
Fed 
some of Barker’s powder to keep 
fowls in good condition. Never 
let them out of the house in cold 
winds or storm or when there was 
snow on the ground. Our house is 
12 by 32 feet, divided into three 
rooms. One room has wide front, 
in which we throw all the sweep- 
ings of barn floor for fowls to 
scratch in.”’ 


——_O--— 


ANNUAL COST OF FEEDING A HEN. 





What is the annual cost of feed- 
ing a hen? There are of course 
differences, according to the breed, 
namely, the size, activity, ect., and 
particularly generative activity, 
according te a correspondent in 
The Poultry World, who says: 
‘‘An egg represents a large amount 
of nutriment of condensed sort, and 
a hen that lays 200 eggs per year 
will need some sixteen or seven- 
teen pounds more of pure nutri- 
ment, for this purpose alone, than 
one. laying but half that number. 
And every additional ounce of fat 
laid on your fowls’ ribs must go in 
at the bill, so that fattening breeds 
consume more than non-fattening 
ones under equal circumstances. 
Again, a very active fowl uses up 
entirely, without accounting for it 
in eggs or fat, nutriment enough, 
in excess of a quiet one, to pay for 
her liveliness. Every flap of your 
turkey’s wing costs a grain of corn. 

‘From a series of observations 
we can say that the average fow] 
at large consumes not far from a 
bushel of corn per year. If at large 
she supplies herself with green 
food and picks up insects, larvee, 
etc. If kept confined animal food 
must be artificially supplied, such 
as crushed chandlers’ scraps, chop- 
ped sheep’s lights and livers and 
house scraps. In summer you 
must add to this short, tender grass, 
and in winter raw cabbage or boil- 


-ed potatoes or other green vegeta- 


bles. This for a year brings the 
estimate for the cost of the food of 
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the confined fowl up to the equiva- 
lant of a bushel and a half of corn. 
It will generally be found that 
when corn varies in prices the cost 
of vegetables and animal food 
varies with it, so that this estimate 
is correct.”’ 


— —_ ——- —- 


POULTRY EXPERIENCE. 

It is good evidence when the 
farmers’ institutes discuss poultry- 
keeping that farmers are becoming 
aware that there is profit to be 
derived from keeping fowls when 
they are looked after in a business 
way. At a recent farmers’ insti- 
tute in Leighton’s Corners, N. H., 
Mr. J. L. Gerrish spoke on the 
subject of poultry and egg-raising. 
The Mirror and Farmer gives a 
condensed report of his remarks as 
follows: ‘‘He could see no reason 
why we cannot successfully com- 
pete with the West in the poultry 
business ; and what article of food 
is there that is more appropriate 
and agreeable than the products of 
the poultry yard for the numerous 
summer boarders that seek the New 
England hills as a place of rest and 
recreation? They make a hand- 
some addition to the business of 
the farmer. Many of the reported 
failures in the poultry business 
come from people who go in too 
heavily in the start without the 
necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence. It is better to begin moder- 
ately and grow into the business. 
Make the venture light. The lar- 
ger and more productive business 
will follow. Poultry must be kept 
clean and dry. These two points 
are of prime consideration. The 
soil and the hen-house must be 
kept scrupulously clean. The free 
use of kerosene and whitewash will 
prevent injury from vermin. With 
a moderate flock $1 profit per an- 
num ought to be realized per hen. 
Foxes are a serious troubie. Hang 
rusty chains or rusty pieces of 
iron up around your hen house 
and they will not molest the 
hens. Asarule, at some distance 
from a market, it is better to breed 
for poultry as well as for eggs. The 
larger breeds are the better for 
poultry, and the smaller for eggs. 
He would not feed corn heavily, 
unless it be in winter. Hens need 
balanced rations as well as stock 
do, and they also needa variety. 
The egg-producing material must 
be in the food, or eggs will not be 
plenty. -In cold weather the food 
should be warm. With a very lit- 
tle simple contriving, the facilities 
for warming poultry food can be 

rovided without much cost. The 
Plymouth Rocks and?Light Brah- 


mas the speaker has found to make 
a very satisfactory general purpose 
cross, when fed with wheat, wheat 
screenings, meat scraps, a mixture 
of wheat, bran and skimmed milk 
or even water, with a moderate al- 
lowance of corn thrown in for 
variety. Always puta little salt 
in the food for hens, and a head of 
cabbage should be suspended with- 
in the reach of the hens, as it pro- 
vides vegetable food, and exercise 
at the same time. Poultry and 
fruit make a good combination. 
The hens are good for the fruit by 
destroying the insects, and the in- 
sects are good feed for the hens. 
He has succeeded the past season 
in growing a fine crop of peaches 
by letting the hens run among the 
trees. 


—_— —Q-——-— 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE POULRY YARD. 


The season is here when in poul- 
try yards, where birds are kept in 
damp and ill ventilated houses, the 
foundation for roup—that most 
fatal of all poultry diseases-is laid. 
An ordinary cold neglected very 
soon develops into roup: hence 
first symtoms must be taken in 
hand at once. The first sign is. 
sneezing and running at the nose. 
As soon as this is observed the 
affected bird ought to be isolated 
at once, placed in a warm spot 
where there are no drafts and the 
usual remedies and preventatives 
administered. Bear in mind that 
cold weather is less dangerous than 
damp. It is a good plan now to 
give iron tonic in water all round, 
especially to the late chickens. 
Diarrhoea is another disease caused 
by cold and wet weather; in chick- 
ens it is often due to improper diet. 
Bone dust is an excellent preven- 
tive, and growing chickens should 
always have it. If symptoms 
appear, try feeding with boiled 
rice, mixed with a little powdered 
chalk. If the case is bad, try rice 
boiled in milk. As soon as a fowl 
is ailing, isolate it until you are 
certain whether the sickness is 
contagious. Many diseases are 
contagious, and whatever the 
attack may be, the sick birds will 
recover soonest if alone. 


——_ 0—_ — 


POULTRY CHAT. 


There is wisdom in keeping a 
comfortable, well-sheltered house 
for poultry. There is a secret in 
caring for laying hens; a comfort- 
able coop is one secret in obtaining 
eggs froma flock of hens in win- 
ter. 


Poultry houses should face to 
the south if possible. Be careful 
about this when you build your 
houses, for remember that sun- 
shine has a commercial value, and 
the pens should have a good supply 
of this, especially in winter. 

Many who are building new 
poultry houses are having wooden 
floors in them, raised several inches 
from the ground, to admit of a free 
circulation of air underneath to 
prevent dampness. A floor of this 
kind should be tight, with 
a covering of three or four 
inches of dry earth, to be replen- 
ished once a month. 

Eight to ten females to one male 
is better than any more or less, as 
experience shows. This refers to 
stock that is confined within the 
limits of a run and carefully bred. 
Stock running at large on the farm 
may increase the number by six or 
eight, but this is not breeding with 
care for the finer points in view. 

Poultry breeding without suffici- 
ent thought or adequate investiga- 
tion has been more or less mon- 
grelized, so to speak, in past years, 
but now it is coming down to a 
real science and study, the results 
of which are apparent to any intel- 
ligent farmer who has kept several 
of the finer breeds of poultry. 

The Malay game fowl resembles 
somewhat the Indian game, yet is 
much smaller and inferior to the 
latter. The Indian game male 
weighs from nine to eleven pounds 
at maturity, females from seven 
to eight and one-half pounds, They 
are a neater and more stylish fowl 
than the Malay and should not be 
classed with them. 

The habit of many farmers of 
saving for breeders turkeys too 
small at the holiday season for 
other use is one main cause why 
this fowl so rapidly runs out. In 
and in breeding is another reason, 
and the farmers who are careless 
and shiftless enough for one fault 
will probably commit both. Old 
turkeys are the best’ breeders. 
They give larger eggs with stronger 
and more vigorous chicks. Young 
turkeys at the best are tender 
enough. They should have in par- 
entage whatever advantage it is 
possible to give them. 


BEANS and peas, cooked and 
thickened with bran, and feed 
twice a week, is an excellent food 
for laying hens. 


ee 


GRAIN is deficient in lime and 
mineral matter, but bran is rich in . 
nitrogen, carbon and mineral mat- 
ter. 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


A boy will stand and hold a kite 

From early morn till late at night, 
And never tire at all. 

But, oh! it gives him bitter pain 

To stand and hold his mother’s skein 
The while she winds the ball. 


A man will walk a score of miles 

Upon the hardest kind of tiles 
About a billiard table. 

But, oh! it nearly takes his life 

To do an errand for his wife 
Between the house and stable 


A girl will gladly sit and play 

With half a dozen dolls all day, 
And call it jolly fun. 

But, oh! it makes her sick and sour 

To ’tend the baby half an hour, 
Although it’s only one. 


A woman will—but never mind! 
My wife is standing close behind, 
And reading o’er my shoulder. 
Some other time, perhaps, I may 
Take up the theme of woman’s way, 
When I am feeling bolder. 
Detroit Free Press. 


—— —()—--—- 


NINE THINGS TO KNOW. 





1. To SavE WasuHine. — Tack 
thin covering of cheese cloth or 
lawns across tops of blankets. This 
can be replaced when soiled. 

2. Hang all bed coverings out of 
doors on windy days. If treated 
thus, they will not require frequent 
washing. 

3. Before washing blankets, whip 
out the dust. 

4. Do not hang pillows in the 
sun. The oil in‘the feathers will 
emit a disagreeable odor. 

5. When cane seats have become 
limp and stretched, wash well with 
hot water and place in draft to 
dry. 

6. Use grated horseradish for 
poultice in neuralgia. 

7. Apply old tea leaves to in- 
flamed eyes. 

8. For hemorrhage hold arms of 
patient over head for five minutes. 

9. For headache put cold water 
simultaneously on feet and back 
of neck. 


Semen ene 


Homely Thoughts for Thoughtful Women. 


BY MRS. H. STEIGER, MD. 


Without being conscious of the 
fact most women waste a good 
deal of time and strength in their 
ordinary occupations, not by doing 
-more than they should, or doing 
things better than they ueed to be 
done. It is their methods that are 
at fault. 

The most common way by 
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which we thus fritter away time 
and energy, is in the handling of 
things we use more than once 
when once handling would answer 


the same purpose. Of course it is 
not always possible to put the 
thing in place at once, but when it 
is, we save during the course of 
the day; probably half the steps 
we would otherwise take by setting 
or laying things down out of place. 

The routine of sweeping, or set- 
ting a table, or any other house- 
work, can be simplified to a degree 
that is almost incredible by a little 
painstaking in this respect, yet we 
find people, who are careful in 
most things, regardless of the dif- 
ference between placing things at 
once where they belong and mis- 
placing them for the time being, 
with a view of putting them where 
they belong later. We need only 
to watch the ease with which one 
person willtake a room in hand, 
sweeping, dusting and putting it 
in order as fast as she goes over it, 
without confusion or inconveni- 
ence. And then another who 
habitually makes a big thing of 
whatever she undertakes, by re- 
peated handling, to understand the 
difference; and how work may 
become easy or hard according to 
the manner in which it is done. 
It often makes all the differences 


* between tidiness and untidiness, 


or between worn out, and well 
preserved women. The habit also 
makes a good deal of extra work 
for other people since they, like 
other people, often forget their in- 
tention of putting away things 
they leave out of place later. One 
need only to take’ a little pains in 
order to overcome such want of 
care and surely we all wish to find 
the easiest way todo things that 
often makes the lives of men and 
women harder than need be, is a 
habit of letting their thoughts 
dwell upon disagreeable duties and 
shirking them till a time comes 
when they have to be done. How 
better to take them in hand at once 
if the case admits of so doing, or 
else put them out of mind till the 
right time for their accomplish- 
ment arrives. Nothing is quite as 
good or bad as we-expect it to be, 
and the more our thoughts dwell 
upon a thing the more disposed we 
are to magnify ite 

Bear in mind that the web of 
our lives is ‘largely made up of 
such material as we chose to 
weave into it, and if we would 
make them pleasant to ourselves 
and others, we must hold on to 
what is agreeable and cast aside 
the rest as soon as our obligations 
in regard to them are met, 


+ 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE TABLE. 





Ideas That Arise Naturally Between the 
Soup and the Coffee. 


A sick plate is beyong the reach 
of physic. 

Uneasy fits the coat the stomach 
pays for. 

When dinner and appetite fall 
out it is time for arbitration. 

One man may be sentimental, 
another hungry; no man can be 
both at the same time. 

The first lesson in dyspepsia’is a 
surprise to him who thinks he 
knows everything. 

There is little choice between a 
dinner with no appetite and an 
appetite with no dinner. 

Poverty is an unpleasant dose, 
but it will be a sure remedy for 
many ills of the rich. 

The devil hath many disguises. 
Beware of him when he dons the 
cook’s cap and apron. 

Mix your remembrance of a good 
dinner with a gratitude to heaven 
and the host. 

True charity warms the heart of 
him that gives and him that takes; 
the other sort is more chilling than 
cold soup. 

The life of the dinner lieth in 
deliberation; the death of the diner 
may lurk in the lack of it. 

The appetite is a tool of nature’s 
tempering; if you will listen to her 
and reason you may learn the best 
way to sharpen it. 

Man prayeth for a long life; let 
him study how to use a short one 
and his prayers may be answered. 
—Joseph Whitton in Town Talk. 


—_ 0 ——_ 


HOW TO DRINK MILK. 





Some complain, says a contem- 
porary, that they cannot drink 
milk without being ‘‘distressed by 
it.’ The most common reason 
why milk is not well borne is due 
to the fact that people drink it too 
quickly. Ifa glass of it is swal- 
lowed hastily, it enters the stomach 
and then forms in one solid, cur- 
dled mass, difficult of digestion. 
If, on the other hand, the same 
quantity is sipped, and three min- 
utes at least are occupied in drink- 
ing it, then on reaching the stom- 
ach it is so divided that when 
coagulated, as it must be by 
the gastric juice, while digestion 
is going on, instead of being in one 
hard, condensed mass upon the 
outside of which only the digestive 
fluids can act, it is more in the 
form of a sponge, and in and out 
of the entire bulk the gastric juice 
can play freely and perform its 
functions.—Scientific American, 
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WHAT THE BODY REQUIRES. 


“‘Chemistry teaches us what the 
body loses each day in nitrogen 
and carbon, and how much food is 
necessary to repair the loss, but it 
says nothing about the nature of 
the foods which should be supplied 
the body to preserve health. Is 
the nature of our food a matter of 
indifference to the body ? Can man 
nourish himself according to his 
tastes, his caprices, his fancies ? 
Can he, as he finds convenient, 
adopt a flesh diet or a vegetarian 
regimen, eat of flesh or legumes? 
Can he replace the nitrogen and 
carbon which his body consumes, 
by milk exclusively ? Many opin- 
ions without foundation have been 
expressed upon this question. Cer- 
tainly there is a tendeney to the 
abuse of flesh foods, for the double 
reason that they are easily pro- 
cured, and that they are believed 
to be necessary, even indispensa- 
ble, elements of a complete dietary, 
It is certain that lentils, beans, 
potatoes, bread and milk are able 
to supply us all the nitrogen and 
carbon necessary, as well as is 
flesh food. 

“Flesh certainly is necessary 
not more than once or twice a 
week. The use of flesh or fish re- 
peated twice a day is harmful to 
the digestive organs and to the 
drain. The peasantry of the South 
take meat only once a week, and 
enjoy excellent health, and are 
able to endure the hard labor of 
the fields.”’ 


— 0 — 
IRONING. 


‘‘No, I don’t get very tired when 
I iron,’”’ said an_experienced laun- 
dress to a lady who was express- 
ing sympathy at her hard work. 
“Atleast it’s only my arms and 
shoulders that get tired. I don’t 
mind standing if I can have things 
my own way. I always have a 
cushion for my feet when I stand 
at the ironing-board. It is made 
of a dozen thicknesses of old car- 
pet-lining, covered with drugget. 
The lining is cut in squares and 
very loosely tacked together with 
long stitches. The drugget is cut 
of the required size, the edges are 
turned in and over-handed, then 
strong stitches are sewed through 
about every two inches over the 
surface of the cover. I have a 
little loop on two corners of the 
rug and hang it up by the loops. 
In this way it does not curl up and 
get out of shape, as it would if it 
were hung by one corner. I have 
another rug in front of my dish- 
washing table—indeed, there are 





a number of them around the house; 
and when I have any work that 
requires standing, one of them in- 
variably comes on to the floor un 
der my feet. 

‘If housekeepers realized how 
much of their strength could be 
saved by a few of these simple de- 
vices, they would not fail to pro- 
vide them. I can stand at my 
table as long again without feeling 
weariness if I have one of these 
cushions or pads to stand on. I 
think they might be a profitable 
article of trade. I have used them 
for years, and I can’t see why they 
have not been generally introduc- 
ed. They seem as necessary to 
me as holders and stove-brushes.”’ 
—The Ledger. 


—_—_— () — ——— 


KEEP A CHEERFUL KITCHEN. 


A bright, pleasant kitchen is a 
prime requisite in a house. While 
all servants do not care for pic- 
tures or plants, it is well to try and 
see if they do not appreciate these 
additions to the sightliness of an 
apartment which is to them eating, 
working and sitting-room. It is 
here that they spend most of their 
waking hours, here they receive 
their friends. It is an incorrigibly 
slatternly maid who does not feel 
some pride in keeping her envi- 
ronments neat and attractive. If: 
the coat makes the man, the kitch- 
en often has much to do with mak- 
ing the cook. A few of the gay 
chromos which have been banished 
from parlor and bed-room walls, a 
rocking chair, a bright rug, and 
half a dozen plants in the windows, 
are an investment that will cost 
little and will be worth treble their 
market value if they make a good- 
natured cook and a cheerful 
kitchen. 


o—— 


IT TAKES A WOMAN. 


To make a little go a great way ; 
to understand a baby’s prattling ; 
to make a wise man turn foolish ; 
to make a man of a foolish boy ; to 
interpret a man’s’ unspoken 
thoughts ;. to buy that dear little 
cup and saucer when she really 
meant to buy a pair of gloves; to 
entertain a crowd of people smi- 
lingly when her‘head feels as if a 
hundred little demons were ham- 
mering it; to make a bonnet out 
of last year’s hat; to hunt in her 
old hats for the name of a well- 
known importer, to sew it-in her 
bonnet and wear it as the latest 
importation. 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A New Way To Cook CRAN- 
BERRIES.—Sort and wash the ber- 
ries, put them on the fire in cold 
water. As soon as they are scald- 
ing hot, take them off and drain 
them ina sieve. Thus they lose 
much of their acrid taste, but not 
their flavor. The berries must not 
be in the sieve a minute, for fear 
of losing their juice. Turn them 
into a pan. Add sugar in propor- 
tion of one pound to four quarts of 
fruit. Putin the berries and boil 
them soft, but not toa mash. Cov- 
er with a napkin while cooling, 
and stir them gently occasionally. 
Small bowls make very good 
moulds. : 

To Make Licut Murrins.—Sift 
three pints of flour; beat six eggs, 
leaving out the whites of two; stir 
in as much flour as can be mixed 
in the eggs, add milk to thin, then 
the remainder of the flour and five 
tablespoonfuls. of yeast, beat ten 
minutes, and pour in two ounces of 
melted butter. Have the batter 
stiff; set in warm place fifteen 
minutes. Pour in greased muffin 
rings, and bake in a very hot oven. 

Roast Goose.—Take a fat young 
goose, rub well with salt. Makea 
dressing of Irish potatoes, boiled 
and mashed, a tablespoonful of 
butter; a minced onion with pep- 
per and salt. Fill the body of the 
goose and place in a pan; grease 
well with butter and pour in a tea- 
cupful of boiling water. Set ina 
hot oven and bastefrequently until 
every partis brown. Serve with 
onion gravy and apple sauce. 

FRAGRANT SOUTHERN Rusks.— 
Sift a quart of flour; in the centre 
of it put two cups of sugar, one of 
lard and butter each; two beaten 
eggs, two cups of milk, a pint of 
yeast and ong grated nutmeg. .Mix 
all together, work well and set to 
rise. When light make in small 
rolls, work over with butter and 
sugar, letrise again and bake. 

You can prevent your pretty new 
ginghams from fading if you let 
them lie for several hours in water 
in which has been dissolved a good- 
ly quantity of salt. Put the dress 
in it while it is hot, and after sev- 
eral hours wring it out, dry and 
wash as usual. 

Never bite or pass sewing silk 
through the lips, as lead poisoning 
has been known to result. from 
such a habit, as it is soaked in 
acetate of lead to make it weigh 
heavier. 

For perfect popping, corn should. 
be a year or more old, and care 
should be taken to keep it where 
mice cannot reach it. 
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For the American Farmer. 


A HERO IN HIS FIRST BREECHES. 





BY AUNT HANNAH. 


Fully convinced that we are 
cherishing an embryo Spartan in 
the family, I think it well to im- 
press upon the minds of his con- 
femporaries an instance of his rare 
courage and fortitude, in order 
that in the future when he is num- 
bered among the great men of his 
age, as he undoubtedly will be, 
this birthright may not be open to 
doubt. as in the case of George 
Washington’s little hatchet story. 

His christian name, Amzi, will 
I think be sufficient to establish 
his identity in the future, as there 
are certainly no other Amzis just 
four years old at this time, and if 
there should chance to be another, 
it is hardly possible that he would 
be capable of such heroism. 

Our little Amzi, a few mornings 
ago, became the happy possessor 
of five cents which his mother for 
reasons of her own, thought best 
should be deposited in his savings 
bank, and so directed him; . he 
went directly to the bank which 
stood upon the mantle, took it 
down and handled it fora moment 
and then returned it to its place. 
His mother thought no more about 
it till the next morning when she 
noticed him lift the bank and take 
something from beneath it, she 
asked him what he was after. 

‘Only my five cents’’ he replied. 

“But,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I told 
you to put it in the bank.” 

“Yes mamma,” said the little 
scamp, ‘‘but I want to buy a ball 
with it and so I just put it under 
the bank.”’ 

“Very well you can put it in the 
bank now, as you are not to buy a 
ball,’ was his mother’s unsympa- 
thetic reply, and as she had full 
confidence in her boy she paid no 
further attention to his movements. 

Imagine her surprise then when 
an hour or two later she met Amzi 
coming in the front door tossing 
up a ball. 

‘Why Amzi where did you get 
that ball?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘T bought it down at the corner 
with my five cents,’’ he answered. 

His mother who is more disposed 
to resort to mild measurers with 
her boy than otherwise, simply 
took the ball from him telling him 
that as he had disobeyed her he 
could not have the ball, and that 
his five cents was also gone. 

The poor little fellow gave up 
the ball with a rueful countenance 
but no tears, and then gave him- 
self up to meditation. As he stood 
at the front window watching his 


care 0 





play fellows, different members of 
the family heard him from time to 
time giving expression to his feel- 
ings in an undertone. Now my 
ball’s gone and my money too.”’ 
“Tf I could only have caught it 
once, just once, it would’nt be so 
bad.”’ “I would’nt take a little 
boys ball away_ when he had’nt 
had a bit of fun with it, why its 
worse than a whipping,’’ ‘“‘I won- 
der if mamma would’nt whip me 
and then give me my ball.”’ 

This practical thought took hold 
of the child’s mind and after some 


deliberation he went to his mother 


with the proposition, but she told 
him she was not strong enough to 
whip him. Hopelessly and forlorn 
he went out into the back yard in 
search of consolation among his 
pets and playthings, but to no 
purpose. Such is the power of a 
cloud no bigger than a little India 
rubber ball to vex and destroy the 
happiness of even good boys. Mis- 
fortune pursued him that day, 
somehow he slipped from his ve- 
locipede and hurt one knee, and 
in chasing his cat he hurt the 
other, when he was drawn once 
more to his favorite resource in 
trouble, an invisible audience out- 
side of the window. Here again 
he indulged in soliloquy. “If I 
had a little boy with both knees 
hurt and he had’nt caught his ball 
just onee I would’nt take it away 
from him,’’ I wonder where it is 
and how it looks.”’ 

As his older brothers and sisters 
came in from school his trouble 
was related to them most pathet- 
ically and you may be sure the 
sympathies of the entire house 
were enlisted, but it is a well 
ordered home and no one saw a 
way out of the trouble. 

The next day he appealed again 
to his mother to whip him and give 
him his ball, when she suggested 
that as she was not able to do it 
that his father might if he chose, 


but Amzi demurred at that; he - 


said his father did whip so hard. 
However, after passing the entire 
day in melancholy lamentations he 
mustered courage to lay the matter 


before his father when-he came in | 


from his office. His father was 
satisfied that he was telling the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and detected also a lingering 
sense of injustice in his mind, al- 
though unexpressed, because the 
money really was his own—took 
him on his lap and explained the 
whole extent and bearing of the 
misdemeanor, after which he said, 
‘“‘Now, Azim, you understand that 
as — as your mother has to take 

you, she has also the care 





of what belongs to you and she is 
the best judge of how and when 
you shall spend your money, but 
what she is now punishing you for 
is disobedience; if you still think 
you would rather have a whipping 
than be deprived of the ball, as 
your mother is willing it shall be 
so, I will whip you; but it must 
first be decided how much whip- 
ping you are to have.’ After 
thinking awhile Amzi said, ‘‘Give 
me nine, papa.’’ ‘‘Do you mean 
nine slaps or nine separate whip- 
pings?” this way slapping his 
hands together three times. 

“You may give me nine whip- 
pings ’cause I was real bad,” said 
the little soldier. But his father, 
loth to take any advantage, ex- 
plained that that would be twenty- 
seven slaps a good deal for a little 
boy. ‘‘Never mind, papa, I can 
stand it if you’ll give me the ball.’’ 
“Well, Amzi, I’ll stop ary time 
you say, but you can’t have the 
ball if you cry ‘stop’ before you 


’ have had them all, but if I think 


fit to stop Pll give you the ball.’ 
His mother with a view, doubtless, 
of sustaining the lad’s courage, 
placed the ball in sight. 

Amzi placed himself squarely 
across his father’s knees, when 


. three decided slaps were given. 


He raised himself and twisted from 
side to side, and then resuming the 
regulation position, three more 
slaps a little harder than the. first, 
were given. He squirmed but did 
not rise, only said, ‘‘Shurry up, 
papa, and give me the rest, I ain’t 
crying yet.’’ The next three given 
a little harder, caused him to jump 
up and around the room rubbing 
the injured parts, but back he went 
prepared for the rest, but his father 
could hold out no longer. He told 
him he was satisfied and gave him 
the ball When he said ‘good- 
night,’ he added, ‘thank you, 
papa, for giving me the whipping 
and the ball.’’ When his mother 
had him alone up stairs she asked 
why he did not thank his papa also 
for not giving him the rest of the 
whipping? ‘‘Because,’’ said he, 
**T think papa ought to have given 
me the rest, I was a real bad boy, 
but wever mind, I’ve got my ball,”’ 
—and you may be sure the ball 
went to bed with him. If in the 
distant future some may be moved 
to envy by his honorable distinc- 
tion among his fellow men and 
seek to discredit this mark of early 
heroism, he may always be able to 
corroborate it by referring to rec- 
ords made by his Aunt Hannah. 


—— 0 ——_ 


TRY a wet towel at the back of 
the neck when sleepless. 
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HOME REMEDIES. 


Mustard is a very valuable rem- 
edy. No family shouldbe without 
it. Twoor three teaspoonfulso f 
ground mustard stirred into half 
a pint of water acts as an emetic 
very promptly, and is milder and 
easier to take than salt and water. 
Equal parts of ground mustard and 
flour or meal, made intoa paste 
with warm water, and spread on a 
thin piece of muslin, with another 
piece of muslin laid over it, forms 
the often indispensable ‘‘mustard 
plaster.’’ It is almost a specific 
for colic, when applied fora few 
minutes over the ‘‘pit of the stom- 
ach.’’ For all internal pains and 
congestions there is no remedy of 
such general utility. It acts as a 
counter-irritant, by drawing the 
blood to the surface, hence in se- 
vere cases of croupa small mustard 
plaster should be applied to the 
back of the child’s neck. The 
same treatment will relieve almost 
any case of headache. A mustard 
plaster should be moved about over 
the spot to be acted upon, for if 
left too long in one place it is liable 
to blister. A mustard plaster acts 
as well when at considerable dis- 
tance from the affected part. An 
excellent substitute for mustard 
plasters is what is known as ‘‘Mus- 
tard Leaves.’’ They come a dozen 
. in a box and are about four or five 
inches in size; they are perfectly 
dry and will keep for along time. 
For use it is only necessary to dip 
one in a dish of water for a minute 
and then apply it. 


- o—-—-— 


THE DANGER OF WEARING RED. 


A law has been passed within a 
very little time that in the villages 
of the Tyrol no lady shall be al- 
lowed to carry a red parasol. The 
cattle that graze along the ‘Mmoun- 
tains are so frightened at the color 
that ever so many accidents have 
happened there. I am afrid that 
nothing would have induced me 
to carry one even had I been al- 
lowed. I know how cows hate 
red. Most animals are affected by 
it. If you should tie, for instance, 
a piece of red flannel around the 
legs of a setting hen she would be 
too distracted to ever go back to 
her nest. And as for turkey gob- 
blers,—have you ever dreamed 
that, with all their self-conscious 
pomposity, and all their proud and 
awkward strut, they could be the 
most undignified and_ ill-natured 
creatures in the world when red 
was about? A little girl in red 
stockings could set all the poultry- 
yard astir, and the old § gobbler 





would be sure to make her life 
wretched. Such gobblings and 
scoldings, and then such attacks 
on her legs, poor child! I was 
glad when red stockings went out 
of fashion for children in the 
country. 
o--— 


WHAT SOME WIVES EXPECT. 


That a man will come home eag- 
erly night after night, after his 
business, and caress them, and 
whisper loving words, when the 
fire is sickly, the hearth unclean, 
the dinner delayed and _ badly 
cooked, the children neglected- 
looking and cross, and she herself 
grumbling and complaining, is 
what some women expect to find 
in matrimony. Well, she need not 
expect it; he won’t come; he has 
more sense. He will very natu- 
rally leave her awaiting him and 
go where his surroundings will be 
more tempting, where he can geta 
good meal and read his paper in 
peace and quietness. 

When a man knows a nice din- 
ner is waiting for him, comfortable 
fireside, a smiling wife and bright, 
well cared for children, as a rule, 
with very few exceptions, he will 
come home with rapid feet and 
eagerness. Try it, ye women 


_ whose husbands are uncertain in 


their home coming; it is quite 
worth your while; it requires some 
thought, self-denial and much ef- 
fort, but it will repay in so many 
Wways—an easy conscience, a happy 
home, a contented husband, heal- 
thy children and an approving 
mind. 

Some women expect a man to 
give them all the money they ask 
for to spend as foolishly and reck- 
lessly as they like; he is simply a 
money-making machine, existent 
for their convenience ; his life must 
be a hard-working one, while hers 
is to be full of ease and amusement. 
The worst of it is, these sort of 
women generally get the best men, 
and are much envied by their more 
unlucky sisters.— Dublin Times. 


—_ 0 ——_ 
A LITTLE parsley, or a few grains 
of roasted coffee, or even a swal- 
low or two of milk, if taken after 


eating raw onions, will remove the 
unpleasant odor. 


—U 
A vinegar vat has been con- 
structed in Tuckerton, Pa., which 
will hold 1,000 barrels. 
o 
OF the immigrants to this coun- 


try, Germany sends more than 
twice as many as Ireland, 


HAVE A SHELF OVER THE KITCHEN TABLE. 


A Western correspondent sends 
us a description of a shelf placed 
over a table in the kitchen. It is 
a very simple affair, but any one 
who has a kitchen too small for a 
second table, will find it, very con- 
venient. The shelf is made of pine, 
and fastened to the wall by two. 
hinges at the back. Itis supported 
by two wooden arms, so hinged to 
the wall, that they fold back 
against the wall to the right. The 
shelf is placed about two feet above 
the table. - It is more convenient to 
have it extend beyond the table at 
one end, and not come to the edge 
at the other. The kitchen table 
frequently gets overcrowded with 
cakes, pies, etc., on baking days, 
or the table must be partly cleared 
for other uses before the baking is 
finished, and at such times, a shelf 
of the kind described will be 
almost indispensable to any one 
who has once enjoyed its use. A 
kitchen table is often enlarged by 
adding a leaf, but a shelf will be 
found more economical of room. 


= () — 
OILING FLOORS. 


For a single medium size room. 
One pound of burnt umber ground 
in oil. Mix this with boiled linseed 
oil. a sufficient amount to color 
properly without — perceptibly 
thickening the oil. ‘Rub this into 
the wood thoroughly with a paint 
brush. Apply this twice, letting 
the first get perfectly dry before 
adding the second. When the 
staining is done wax it with a 
mixture of turpentine and yellow 
bees-wax in the proportion of one 
gallon of turpentine to one pound 
of wax shaved thin. Let the wax 
soak all night or longer in the tur- 
pentine before using, then rub it 
in with a woollen cloth. It may 
be necessary to use the wax sev- 
eral times. 


———() ——-- 


INITIALS On house linen are much 
darned over before being worked 
to raise the letter. 


A tunnel which will cost $750,- 
000 is to be constructed through 
Carbonate Hill, at Leadville. 


RECENT calculations show that 
the sun’s light is 600,000 times that 
of the full moon. 


Bouivia has recently been ad- 
mitted to the Universal Postal 
Union. 


A TREMENDOUS sulphurspring has 
been tapped nearSan Antonio, Tex, 
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Miscellaneous. 
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HOEING AND PRAYING. 





Said Farmer Jones, in a whining tone, 
To his good old neighbor Gray, 

“T’ve worn my knees nigh through to the bone, 
But it aiu’t no use to pray. 


“Your corn looks just twice as nice as mine, 
Thaqugh you don’t pretend to be 

A shinin’ light in the church to shine, 
An’ tell salvation’s free. 


“ve prayed to the Lord a thousand times 
- For to make that ’ere corn grow; 
An’ why yourn beats it so, an’ climbs, 
I'd gin a deal to know.” 


Said Farmer Gray to his neighbor Jones, 
In his easy, quiet way; 

“When prayers get mixed with lazy bones, 
They don’t make farmin’ pay. 


“Your weeds, I notice, are good an’ tall 
In spite of all your prayers; 

You may pray for corn till the heavens fall, 
If you don’t dig up the tares. 


“T mix my prayers with a little toil, 
Along in every row; 

An’ I work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 


“An I’ve discovered, theugh still in sin, 
As sure as you are born, 

This kind of compost well worked in 
Makes pretty decent corn. 


“So while I’m praying I use my hoe, 
An’ do my level best 

To keep down the weeds along each row, 
An’ the Lord, he does the rest. 


“Tt’s well for to pray both night and morn, 
As every farmer knows; 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 


“An’ so I believe, my good old friend, 
If you mean to win the day, 

From ploughing clean to the harvest’s end, 
You must hoe as well as pray.” 


a ( ) - 


SALT. 





The common salt is a compound 
of the two eleménts sodium and 
chlorine. Its origin is not known, 
except so far that the chlorine be- 
comes combined with the oxide of 
sodium, which, known as soda, is 
a part of several rocks which are 
abundantly distributed, and that 
the salt thus formed became dis- 
solved in the water which at one 
time surrounded the body of the 
earth as the universal ocean. In 
course of time, in the many geo- 
logical changes of the earth’s sur- 
face, bodies of water were ‘left 
high and dry, so to speak, on the 
land, and the water evaporating 
left the salt in vast beds, which in 
time were buried by beds of rock 
formed by sand or mud which filled 
the shallow lakes. Thus the ocean 
was always salt and the beds of 
salt which afford the supply for 
the use of mankind originally 


come from the ocean in the man- 
ner mentioned. Indeed, we may 
see the very same thing going on 
at the present time in places where 
salt lakes and lagoons are drying 
up.—N. Y. Times. 


= ()—— 


SOME RICH MEN’S FORTUNES. 





A Wall street broker of long ex- 
perience and marked financial 
success, happened to be in a com- 
municative mood a few days ago 
and chatted entertainingly about 
the millionaires whom he had met. 
For several years he was closely 
associated with Jay Gould, and he 
surprised his friends by his esti- 
mates of Jay Gould’s wealth. One 
gentleman asked: “Is it true that 
Mr. Gould is worth between $100,- 
000,000 and $150,000,000 ?”” 

‘‘No, he is not worth any such 
amount,’? was the reply. ‘‘The 
fortunes of Wall street men are 
greatly exaggerated in most in- 
stances. I doubt if Mr. Gould 
could clear up his obligations and 
get out of the street with much 
over $50,000,000. I believe that 
Mr. Sage is a richer man than Mr. 
Gould. It is not unlikely that Mr. 
Sage is worth $70,000,000. Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt is probably 
worth between $125,000 000 and 
$150,000,000, and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller must be worth about 
asmuch. Mr. Rockefeller’s inter- 
ests are so widespread and so prof- 
itable that nobody except himself 
really knows how rich he is.’’—N. 
Y. Times. 


een 0 eed 
PHOSPHORUS is now being made 
by electricity. The principal man- 
ufactory is in England, where it is 
anticipated fully 1,000 tons will be 
made annually. _ 


= () 


WHIPPING in the school should © 


be abolished everywhere. The 
teacher that cannot get along with- 
out whipping children should be 
yoked to the man who cannot get 


- along without clubbing his horses 


and kicking his cows. 


ee (ee 


Frankness and bluffness are not 
the same. As disagreeable a nuis- 
ance as there is in the world is the 
bluff individual who ‘‘always says 
just what he thinks.”’ 


ee 


One of the coolest exhibitions of 
gall is the advocacy of the dignity 
of labor by some fellow who never 
did a stroke of work in his life and 
could not be hired to do a stroke. 


To dream of a dog shows that 
your friends are faithful. 


A bag of hot sand held to the af- 
flicted part relieves neuralgia. 


JAPAN is trying to secure closer 
reciprocity in trade with China. 


Texas is to have an exhibit cost- 
ing $3000,000 at the -‘World’s Fair. 


Many progressive farmers now 
harvest corn with the new corn 
harvesters worked by horse power. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GE BOLE, 


The Catoctin Valley Poult Yards, 


Tam an old breeder, having been in the business 
for twenty-five years. During the year 1891, I 
secured 8O PREMI MS for superior birds, 
and this too against the sharpest competition, 
there pase more than {000 birds exhibited 
against me. 

or years I have exhibited annually from 40 to 
50 coops of the different varieties at the leading 
shows in various portions of the country and have 
never failed to come out ahead, especially on my 
Plymouth Rocks, as'they are without doubt par 
excellence. Eggs for hatchingin season. Write 
for circulars. C. E. BOILEAD, 
MIDDLETOWN, MD. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Real + Estate + Agency, 
1010 F ST., N. W., 
WASHINGTON, - - D.C. 








VYW/ANTED FOR PURCHASERS, Farms, de- 
sirably loca and reasonable in price. 
Write, giving full description and all particulars. 


G. H. CALVERT & CO. 
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PESTUVANLA ROUTE 


Formed by the Northern Central and | 
Pennsylvania Railroads on the West, North- | 


west and Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 


and other prominent points. 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg Railways on the Seuth to 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC anv GULF STATES. 
» oO ib 
The Only snofer at Washington. 
Northern Central and Philadelphia and 
Erie Railways on the North to 
es WILLIAMSPORT, 
™ LMIRA, WATKINS ’GLEN, 


HESTER, ERIE, 
— BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


ta Baggage called for and checked at the 
hotels and. private residences through to des- 
tination. Sleeping and Parlor Car accom- 
modations por § Through tickets sold 
and information given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. BALTIMORE AND CALVERT STs., 
at Deport N. C. RaILway, 
at Unton Depot, CHAR es St. Station, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION. 


CHAS, E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. | Gen’l- Passenger Agt., 
“It ou can’t go, , de the next 
ly ‘Sout ze thing. Send 50 cts. in 
Stamps for the Monthly ornucopia one 
ear. You will get with it Free a fine map 
of Norfolk and the great trucking section 


of the South. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
copy. A. JEFFERS, Norfolk, Va. 


Penna, & N.C. RR. - 








Colora Nurseries, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


—-GROWS— 


Fruits, Flowers and Ornamental Trees, 


and can supply you with anything in that 
line. 
I have for the Fall of 1891, an espec- 
ially fine lot of FRUIT TREES, especially 
APPLES—Southern Winter Apples for 
Southern Planters; GRAPE VINES, Small 
Fruits, also a large collection of the best 
EVERGREEN TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vite 
and Irish Juniper, Plants for Hedges and 
Screens. SHADE TREES for Street or 
Lawn. Roses and Greenhouse Plants, etc. 
Write for what you want direct to the 
grower. I have given many years especial 
attention to this business, and will use my 
best endeavors to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, 


COLORA, MD. 


Cook Stove DRIER 
Woieurt tas ene 











BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 





Peach Trees a Specialty. 


1,000,000 Trées for Fall Trade, 
100 Acres in Orchards. 


&c., all the standard sorts. 
&e. Wholesale and retail. 
facilities for packing and 
Write for terms. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 


500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


We offer to our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Grapes, 
Also the new varieties of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the best 
shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


Agents wanted. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 


Office--N. E. Corner Baltimore arid Paca Sts., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Silverware - 


No. 


(ESTABLISHED 181 1.) 


+A. BE. VWARNER,++ 


MANUFACTURER OF 


-and -. Rich -. Jewelry, 
English, Swiss and American Watches of the Best Makers, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN. 
DIAMONDS,.FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &¢. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for hoe Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Ope 
] of which are offered at Greatly 


era Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
educed Prices. 


131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert.. 








ALL 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
Florist, .. Seedsman, 


and Importer and Dealer in 


Garden .. Requisites. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles St., 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in gre reat variety Deco- 
rative and Flowering Plants, Bulbs and 
| Roots; Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Imple- 
ments. and Tools; Florists’ Su upplies, Pots 
and Vases, Rustic Work, Terra Cotta Ware, 
Jardinieres, Liquid Plani Food, &c. Several 
New Lines of Desirable Goods will be found added 
to his stock. 


PEACH TREES } 


334 to 4 feet, and 


APPLE TREES = 
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Baltimore Coal Tar and Manufacturing 
Company. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
--ROOFING MATERIALS-- 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply 
Plastic Roof Coating, 


Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roof- 
ing Paint, Black Gloss Varr.ish. 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 

The best disinfectants and preventatives 
against all diseases among horses and stock. 
Send for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W.Campen 8t., - - - BALTIMORE. 


WM. FRASER, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER and FLORIST, 


Belair Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, - = MD. 


Country Seats laid out, — 
and kept, Trees — and pruned; Orting 
and Sodding at lowest rates. neh pres es- 
timates furnished. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to, ~ 


FRUIT SyAconaton 


end bien 
TUL Bi BLYMYEn apd prtene i Worksoo. Cincinnati, ©. 
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IVJORGAN : /SPADING 
sey HARROW 


Descriptive Circular 
sent on application to 


D.S. MORGAN & CO. 
Brockport, N.Y. 















THOUSANDS SOLD. 


THE BEST tna Punverizen. 
NO EQUAL for Vineyards and 





Peach Orchards. Works the 
soil deep and thorough, 


sad nd sty} 
uonuay 





PRAY YouR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, SPRAYING 
Grape and Potato Rot, Pen Cure! ‘A prevented by using EXCELSIOR OUTFITS. 

AY ELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
cE ~ pee =. Awa 37 . Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines. 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ille. 





: GEORGE 0. STEVENS, : 


p \ SASHES. 1s & 117 LIGHT ST., 


Baltimore,Md. 2 


BUNS Lungs 





Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 

Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 
Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 
Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 
and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to | 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to | 


“GEORGE O. STEVENS. 


Cf AMMO * GOMO-F 
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Merryman’s $9.50 Incubator. 
CAPACITY 150 ECCS. 
THE CHEAPEST HATCHER ON THE MARKET, AND AMONG THE BEST. 
Send for Circulars. Address :—S. HOWARD MERRYMAN, 
BOSLEY, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


| 
| 
| 
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DITSON’S 


a0 ct. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


oO 


Latest Series! Just Issued! 


—\—  () —_—_ 
Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant, but easy pieces. 
Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 
Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collect’n 
Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 
All these Books are large Sheet Mucic size. 


Any volume sent postpaid for 50 cts, 
Oo 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453—463 Washington St., BOSTON. 

















| C,H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ASET OF S BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(NOT ADV. CARDS) AND A SAMPLE COPY OF 


The St. Louis Magazine, 


containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, Timely Arti- 
cles on Health and Hygiene, a Home and Farm De 
partment, pictured wit and humor, etc., 


All for Only 10 Cts. 


These cards cannot be bought in any stationary or 
book store for less than 10 or 15 cents each. 


T.J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


te The American Farmer and St. Louis Maga- 
zine both one year for $1.50. 





FOR SALE. | 
A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. | HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM: 


“saan towers EXCELSIOR INGUBATOR 


. ns. (> Y an » \ Sarre DO IT. 
Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im pr non te WILL DO | T Lite 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. 












This property lies between the Washing- 
ton.and Baltimore Turnpike and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, fronting over a 
mile upon the latter, in Howard County, 
Md., one-quarter of a mile from Laurel de- Thousands in suce 
pot, and in the immediate vicinity of the cae bye 
tract known as North Laurel, now being tage 
sub-divided for suburban residences. Land 
rolling, titles perfect. For further. particu- 
lars inquire on premises, or address by mail— 


Mrs. HANNAH STEIGER, 


Box 16, LaurREL, Mp. | 





NUT TREES. s¢hewns 
moth and Giant, Purry’s; Japan 


puts; Japan dsolden iRus- 
set, idaho and Kiefler Pears; 


Kleagnus Longipes, Hardy 
Oranges, and otuer valuable nov- 
elties, Small Fruits, G-rapes, &c. 
Fruit, Shade and_ Nut Trees, Orna- 
mental Shrubs, Vines, &c. Iilus- 
trated Descriptive Ca.alogue free, 
Wil. PARRY, Parry; New Jersey. 








, G. W. LEHMAN, Ph. D., Chemist and Mettallurgist 


Baltimore Copper Works, 


W. MAGER, Formerly Chemist of N.C. Fertilizer Con- 
trol Station. 


LEHMAN & MAGER, © 
CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS, 








{11 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions— Manures, Soils, Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by fire pro- 
cess), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc., Clays, Coal, 
Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam, 
manufacturing and household use. Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terms moderate. 
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Upon receipt of 8c. in stamps I will 
mail 10 different Pkgs. (my selection) 
of my choice Northern GrownFarm 


SEEDS 


Lam the largest grower of Farm Seeds in 

America—I make this my specialty. Cultivate 
* Acres. Wonderful Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, PotatosGrassSorts 
No more hard times if you plant them, 

nd Se. for fine Seed Catalog wi 
four colored plates, or ntalog and 
Pkgs. Farm Seeds, ° 


JOHN A, SALZER, 
LA CROSSE, 
Wis. 


<<) 


i) 
OR Og 


Make the best Family Bacon and Pork. 


VERY QUIET—PASTURE WELL—MATE EAR- 
LY—FATTEN EASILY. 


FOR SALE—Pigs of both Sexes, at Farmers’ 
Prices. 


PuRE-BRED, REGISTERED. ALSO HIGH GRADES. 


Address:—Farm Dept. 


Maryland Agricultural College, 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND. 


Small Yorkshire Swine HIGH CLASS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 








lot's Parch B P vam FREE! 
Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper. ream ! 
To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11 free, if they will | 
forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter Wrapper. 
A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. Trees 
absolutely Free from all Taint of Disease, and Strictly True to Name. Apple trees, a splendid | 
stock, comprising the best snown of early summer, market varieties, as well as the very cream 
of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, | 
Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete assortment of Plum Frees in the country. 


Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits 











of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 
New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. Cd. Kerr, 


Dentori, Caroline County, Maryland. 





SLINGLUFF & CO, 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. - - Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
SsSAk kL TIMOR E&. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods, which we guar- 
antee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’s DissoLVED GrounD Bone, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
Siincuiurr’s DissoLveD SouTH AMERICAN Bone Asu, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
StineLuFr'’s DissoL.veD SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
Sutinc.iurr’s Native SupeR-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. 
SLINGLUFF'’s AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Pertilizers in the market at any price. 


Also 


| Also, Eggs from 8. C. Brown. Leghorns in 


season. Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants, 
$4.00 per M.; other sorts including 
Michel’s Early and Hoffman; also 
Raspberry - and_ Blackberry 
Plants,Choice Anne Arun- ~ 
del Canteloupe Seed. 
Address, R. S. COLE, 
HarmMan’s, A. A. Co., Mp. 





WANTED 
WHEAT 


—AND— 


GRASS. 


The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 
and the most of America wants GRASS 
in abundance. 72 leading Agricul- 
turists have written us essays on 
“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 
These, in pamphlet form, we will send 
Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. 
——Members of the 


Farmers’ 
Alliance 


and Farmers’ Clubs can have their . 
Fertilizers made specially to or/ler, at . 
reduced prives. 


W. S. POWELL & CO, 
Baltimore, M7d., 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 








| Mr. Alexander says ‘O. K.’ ia 


The Buck-THORN FENCE I built last’ 
summer has been greatly admired; many 
farmers consider it the best Barb Fence 
in the country. 

I think you will have considerable call 
for it in this vicinity the coming season ; 
people consider it just the thing, if it will 
stand the winter. I strained mine pretty 
tight, and many thought it would be liable 
to break when cold weather set in, but we 
have had the coldest winter ever known 
here, and the fence is “O, K.”—not a 
single break. I used ittoinclose a horse 
pasture, and it gives perfect satisfaction, 
T. H. ALEXANDER, Mason City, Iowa, 


If Bucx-Tuorn is not sold in your town we will 
ship it to. you from the mill, a// freight. paid. 
Samples and descriptive circulars by mail, Write to 

Tue Bucx-Tuorn Fence Co., Trenton, N. J. 





